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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Unless the Lord build the House . . . 


UST as no individual life can be properly ordered with- 
Je a due recognition of God’s claims to His creature’s 

love and service, so it is with the affairs of mankind at 
large. God’s world cannot prosper without God, still less in 
defiance of God. The rulers of the nations can never find 
a way out of the present international chaos by merely 
secular policies, by appeals to reason or self-interest, by alli- 
ances and understandings or even by ‘‘international law’’— 
a code of indefinite extent and validity, because not clearly 
based upon the unchanging law of God. The cathartic ex- 
plosion of 1914—1918, so far from bringing permanent relief 
from the evils which then came to a head, has resulted in a 
repetition of the same menacing symptoms in even greater 
volume than before. There is now less regard for that univer- 
sal good which is based on the solidarity of the race, less re- 
gard for international pledges, however solemn, and notably 
less regard for the dictates of humanity in war. Exaggerated 
and aggressive nationalism on the part of a few Great Powers 
has forced the rest into the same purely selfish attitude, and 
we have relapsed into the former medley of conflicting in- 
terests, backed by the threat of force, from which millions 
died to free us. The endeavour to get the apparatus for col- 
lective security to function without first creating a general 
and willing agreement to make whatever national sacrifices 
were necessary, has naturally failed, and so we have fallen 
back upon the old policy of despair—competitive armaments 
and partial alliances. The root cause of all this disorder is 
that no nation can be trusted, in the opinion of the others, 
to put the grave obligations of justice and charity before what 
seems at the moment to be national interest, because there is 
in practice no higher law. 


National Selfishness breeds International Mistrust 
ET not patriots protest that this statement is a libel on 
their particular country. We merely wish to point out 
that other countries do not, in fact, agree with them. Inter- 
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national distrust is practically universal, mainly because there 
is nowhere any group of politicians at the head of a particular 
State who are themselves known to be always ruled in public 
affairs by the changeless Christian law. In other words, ex- 
pediency dominates international politics, however frequent 
the references that are made to justice and humanity. We 
must not, however, confound national rights with national 
interests. The right to complete autonomy and the right to 
territorial integrity, which together constitute a nation’s 
sovereignty, are clearly rights which neither justice nor 
charity can ever call upon it to abandon, since that would be 
to demand nothing less than suicide. However, these rights 
are not so absolute that they cannot at times be partially 
waived. Every sincere treaty with another nation deprives a 
State of some measure of liberty, and portions of territory 
may always, for some equivalent, be voluntarily ceded. The 
prevalence of mutual distrust is not, generally speaking, due 
to the feeling that these primary rights are liable to be as- 
sailed ; it is rather the conviction that, whatever pledges any 
nation makes, they will only be observed so long as they do 
not seriously impair some supposed national interest. Rus- 
sia and Germany have already openly declared that State- 
interest is above the moral law; others, not so brutally frank, 
hold in practice the same view. 


Hence no Collective Defence of Peace 


HIS general mentality has struck the League of Nations 

I with infantile paralysis from its birth; moreover, it 
turned the Disarmament Conference into a dismal farce, and 
it prevented the later World Economic Conference from get- 
ting to work at all. It is the deadly foe of any real collective 
action for the furtherance of peace and justice. And its per- 
petuation is necessary for the prosperity of the huge and wide- 
spread trade in war-material—the most thriving business of 
the day. Yet learned men are filling the papers with discus- 
sions about the League—the scope of its provisions, the nature 
of its functions, the force of its obligations—oblivious of the 
fact that the very conditions for its working have yet to be 
created. When the British Foreign Minister declared, during 
the course of Japanese aggression in Manchukuo, that he 
would take no steps to involve this country in war, he des- 
troyed once for all the belief that any Great Power considered 
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the obligations of the Covenant as binding it to make any 
real sacrifice in defence of the other League members. The 
League’s impotence to protect Abyssinia destroyed still fur- 
ther its moral prestige, for whilst denouncing Italy’s action 
as an international crime, it yet allowed its members to go 
on providing the criminal with the means of committing it. 
And its present powerlessness in regard to the war in the 
East, although Japan is savagely assaulting one of its mem- 
bers, simply means that the Great Powers which should be 
active in defence, find it more to their interest to remain 
quiescent, even though the property of their nationals is 
being destroyed wholesale. We can only hope that, in spite 
of these betrayals of trust, the framework, at least, of the 
League will be preserved until the Powers come to realize 
how much it would profit them to put it in working order. 


Modern War essentially inhuman 


E have implied above that the process of waging war 
W had grown in barbarity, because the advantage of the 
State had in practice become the supreme law. Granting that 
is so, all attempts to persuade nations, even for the sake of 
civilization itself, to limit in any way the effectiveness of their 
destructive weapons must needs be futile. The next war will 
begin, in the matter of progressive savagery, where the last 
left off. Nay, since the interval has been spent in devising 
ever more deadly engines of extermination, it will begin at a 
far lower level. The next war will be openly nation against 
nation, for its main weapon, the bombing aeroplane, can make 
no distinction between combatant and non-combatant, or be- 
tween military and non-military objectives. Any works which 
maintain the prosperity of the invaded country are liable to 
attack, and as for non-combatants, many countries now put 
their whole population on a war-footing. And are not women 
and children ultimately a reserve of war-power and the Red 
Cross itself only a means to fit the wounded for further fight- 
ing? Where is the line of exemption to be drawn? This is 
not the logic of a pessimist, for all the Great Powers are warn- 
ing their civil populations everywhere to guard themselves 
against indiscriminate bombing. And they are prepared to 
inflict on others the devastation they anticipate from them. 
In the Far East, Japan, which has the excuse of never having 
been touched by Christian civilization, has discarded the last 
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convention of legitimate warfare, the preliminary declaration 
of hostilities by the supreme authority, and, while Ambassa- 
dors still remain at Peking and Tokyo, has allowed her mili- 
tarists to ravage the territory of her Chinese neighbour. The 
old rule, the observance of which is held by Catholic morality 
to be one of the conditions necessary to justify war, has been 
violated without any effective protest from the civilized 
Powers—a sure indication that they themselves intend to 
violate it should occasion serve. Unless the peoples of the 
world, who do not want war, take pains to realize these 
ominous probabilities, there seems no hope for them. 


Christ or Belial? 
EANWHILE, the moves on the diplomatic chess- 
board of Europe are becoming increasingly disconcert- 

ing in their variety and inconsistence. Never has the game 

of make-believe appeared more baffling to the onlooker. Cor- 
dial letters between Mr. Chamberlain and Signor Mussolini 
at the end of July heralded a real renewal of friendship be- 
tween the Governments, but matters have halted since. It 
would appear that the main obstacle to European harmony is 
the existence and the policies of Soviet Russia. The Soviets 
are root-and-branch revolutionaries bent on overthrowing the 
traditional civilization of the West. Amongst the Western 
peoples that tradition is still strong, yet some Governments 
are in alliance with Russia and the communist-labour element 
in every nation actually shares its aims. Even though certain 
practices of the Totalitarian States are nearly as repressive of 
natural human liberties as are those of the Asiatic despots 
still they are far from declaring war against God Himself 
—a blasphemous attitude which places the Soviets outside the 
pale of Christian tolerance. Consequently, although they 
do not profess to be animated by Christian zeal, but simply 
by regard for the foundations of Christian civilization—which 
in its ideal is the only form that accords with human nature— 
the determination of Italy and Germany not to permit the 
spread of Bolshevism in Europe is in itself commendable. 

Only those can find fault with it who do not realize that what 

is left of the Christian tradition amongst us alone stands be- 

tween us and a descent to the levels of paganism. Even if 
the intervention of those two Powers were as formal and ex- 
tensive as the Reds declare—which is exceedingly doubtful, 
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and in any case is probably outbalanced by Russian and 
French support on the other side—it would be justified as in 
essence an act of self-defence. What those who tolerate the 
Russian Government as a civilized Power, contributing its 
share to the peace and prosperity of the world, have yet to 
learn is that, as St. Peter told the Sanhedrim, there is no other 
name under heaven given to men by which, singly or in 
national groups, they can be saved. 


The Nut and the Sledge-hammer 


HIS seems to be the real reason why there is so much 

difficulty in coming to an agreement about the Spanish 
conflict. Germany and Italy are openly on the Nationalist 
side, just because atheistic Communism inspires and sup- 
ports the other. Official France is wholly secularist, and her 
present Government, closely linked with Russia, must favour 
the Spanish Reds who take their guidance, as they get their 
munitions, from the Bolsheviks. The British diplomatic atti- 
tude is determined at present by France, by the blind Red 
leanings of the Opposition, and, not a little, by a traditional 
antipathy towards Catholic Spain. And it seems incapable 
of realizing the crime against Christendom involved in favour- 
ing, even indirectly, an openly atheist State. Hence the diplo- 
matic struggle over Spain reflects the constant jockeying for 
position that makes European politics so resemble a dissolv- 
ing view. At the moment, the unity between the two pro- 
Franco States is being emphasized by Signor Mussolini’s 
visit to Berlin, whilst France and Great Britain have staged 
a colossal naval demonstration in the Mediterranean, so 
wholly out of proportion with its declared object—the sup- 
pression in those waters of what is oddly called ‘‘piracy’’— 
as inevitably to suggest other reasons. The old fable has 
been reversed and a ridiculous mouse has produced a moun- 
tain! There are no ‘‘pirates’’—outlaws in search of plunder 
by raiding rich merchantmen—in the modern Mediterranean, 
but only a small‘ number of submarines, presumably in the 
service of one or other of the Spanish belligerents. Yet in 
the police-force called together to suppress these few vessels, 
the British contingent alone comprises four battleships, eight 
cruisers, thirty-two destroyers, seven submarines, and other 
accessory craft, and doubtless the French squadron is not 
much inferior in strength. Moreover, the smaller Mediter- 
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ranean Powers patrol their own waters, and only the regular 
trade-routes, not the waters immediately west and east of 
Italy, are to be invigilated. Italy, having been accused by 
the Soviets of several acts of submarine ‘‘piracy,’’ disdained 
to enter into concerted action with its accuser, but is taking 
part informally with the rest. So it is to be hoped that what- 
ever else is accomplished, Mediterranean ‘“‘piracy’’ will be 
suppressed. 


Cui Bono? 

HERE have, however, been several indubitable cases of 

murderous attacks from under water on defenceless mer- 
chant ships, and in the absence of any proof of the identity 
of the raiders we can only ask which of the two parties such 
outrages are likely to serve. Not, surely, General Franco, 
who is appealing to all Christians for help to clear Spain of 
worse invaders than ever were the Mohammedans. One can- 
not expect the de facto ruler of the greater part of Spain, fight- 
ing for the common cause of Christendom, to defer the exer- 
cise of belligerent rights until it pleases Soviet Russia and its 
friends to recognize his claim. Consequently, armament- 
traders under whatever flag—and the flag often belies the 
nationality—who aim at arming his foes against him should 
take for granted that they risk being sunk. Incidentally, 
it is well that Italy, which has recognized his rights, should 
take a prominent part in the “‘anti-piracy’’ patrol, lest the 
navies of the other nations should in effect protect the supply 
of munitions to the Reds. But, apart from blockading to the 
best of his power the coast of Red Spain, it is clearly the 
interest of General Franco to abstain from anything, such as 
wanton outrages against neutral shipping, which would 
alienate sympathy from his cause. On the other hand, the 
Valencia Government, rent by faction and nearing its col- 
lapse, has nothing to lose by provoking an open conflict be- 
tween the non-Intervention Powers by wanton and murder- 
ous attacks upon genuinely neutral merchantmen, nor do we 
think that the Soviets’ morality, as exemplified by their 
domestic record, would stick at a little ‘‘piracy’’ of the sort, 
if required. But until a submarine is caught in the act by 
the combined Fleets, we cannot be quite sure. Russian war- 
ships have assumed no share in this elaborate police-work 
because, no doubt, of their paucity in numbers and generally 
obsolete character. The Soviets, having practically no coast- 
line, have economized in ships. 
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Criticism of Italy 


HOSE who continue to protest against Italy’s conquest 
To Abyssinia and practically demand that she should be 
ostracized until she repents and amends, are singularly 
oblivious of the fact that frequently in human affairs all that 
is offered to the conscientious is a choice between two evils. 
There is a sense in which fiat justitia, ruat celum expresses 
a fundamental moral principle, the reverse of that stated by 
St. Paul—‘‘we must never do evil that good may come.” 
But there is a vast difference between following right in scorn 
of consequence, and prudently allowing ‘‘consequence’’ to 
prompt us to tolerate wrong. Looking at the matter calmly 
and taking into account the revelations in Marshal de Bono’s 
candid book and the more recent comments of Mr. Martelli 
in “Italy against the World,”’ it seems impossible to justify 
Italy’s conquest by the ordinary laws of morality. But this 
is not to say that the Italians, as a people, would agree. From 
the first, we have always been persuaded that the Italian 
people and their spiritual leaders imagined that the Abys- 
sinian campaign was justified. Right judgment in such 
matters depends first upon adequate knowledge, and secondly 
upon freedom from strong and always intensifying national 
prejudice. When there followed what seemed to be a grossly 
hypocritical arraignment of Italians by an institution they 
had long been taught to despise, the possibility of calm judg- 
ment vanished. Perhaps suspicion of this country was the 
greatest single element in the Italian support of I] Duce. We 
need not repeat what Mr. Hollis expresses so vividly in 
“Foreigners Aren’t Fools,’’ but the continued insistence on 
the moral duty of boycotting, or at least abusing, Italy be- 
cause of Abyssinia, shows that that admirable book has not 
been so widely read as it deserves. A country which makes 
a boast of not a few equivocal ‘‘Deeds that won the Empire’”’ 
is the least well fitted to condemn a late-comer in the game of 
conquest, which was only too faithfully following its example. 


Title of Conquest once held Valid 


T appears from Signor Mussolini’s speech at Syracuse on 
August 24th that he holds that the title of conquest is a 
valid one. By this title, all Empire-States have justified their 
claim to hold external possessions taken by force from weaker 
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peoples. The fact that it is not now recognized by modern 
Empires did not deter the man who wished to revive the spirit 
of Roman Imperialism. He said explicitly that ‘‘at a certain 
point the Italian people had moved to the conquest of the 
Empire, which is truly a conquest willed and realized by the 
nation... We have conquered an Empire, and what is more 
important, the Italian people conquered it against a coalition 
of fifty-two States.’’ We can imagine his replying to those 
modern Empire-holders who question the justice of his 
methods—‘‘First divest yourselves of those of your posses- 
sions which you have yourselves similarly conquered, and 
then I’ll listen to you.’’ We may deplore that, at a time 
when the iniquity of past methods of Empire-building are 
being generally recognized by the public conscience of the 
world, these conquests should be re-enacted, especially in ex- 
ploited Africa, but we cannot condemn Signor Mussolini un- 
less we also condemn ourselves. And any attempt now to re- 
instate the hapless Emperor of Abyssinia could not possibly 
succeed and would only bring about a general European war. 
Accordingly, it is not a betrayal of right to recognize that 
what the blundering policy of the League has led to—the sub- 
jection of a member which it could not protect—is a wrong 
which cannot be remedied, and to choose the lesser evil of 
condonation. 


A United pro-Franco Christian Front 


HE clear and temperate exposition of the facts of the 

Spanish conflict by the Spanish hierarchy, on which we 
commented last month, has had more than a temporary effect. 
It deprived ‘‘neutral’’ Catholics of any defensible excuse for 
not siding with their brethren in Spain, and it has had a 
marked influence on Christian public opinion outside the 
Church. Only those whose anti-Catholic prejudice is so in- 
tense as to close their minds entirely to evidence in vindication 
of Catholicism, continue to speak about ‘‘rebels attacking 
democracy,’’ “‘the Church fighting for power,’’ “‘grandees 


defending privilege,’’ ‘‘the rich enslaving the poor,’’ as sum- 
ming up the situation in Nationalist Spain. There is as yet 
no sign of repentance for their false witness on the part of the 
Protestant clergy and M.P.’s who, earlier in the struggle, 
traduced the Spanish patriots and tried to whitewash the 
Reds; still the tide began plainly to turn when, last July, 
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Sir Henry Lunn, with the general support of the Methodist 
body, proposed the formation of a United Front amongst 
Christians to meet the world-wide open attack upon Chris- 
tianity. His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster lost no 
time in endorsing that appeal, in a valuable letter published 
in The Times, July 26th, pointing out that it had already 
been made ‘‘to all who believe in God’’ by the Pope himself 
in ‘‘Divini Redemptoris,’’ and incidentally vindicating the 
Spanish Church, as her hierarchy was to do later, from the 
cruel calumnies heaped upon her. As a result of these pro- 
posals and subsequent negotiations, and stimulated, doubt- 
less, by the fuller revelations in the Bishops’ Letter, a 
Committee has come into being, consisting exclusively of 
representatives of British Churches, the objects of which, as 
declared to the Press, are ‘‘to co-operate with the Roman 
Catholic Church with a view to presenting a United Christian 
Front against the Red Menace to Christianity ; to deal with 
certain fallacies which are diverting the natural sympathy of 
our countrymen from the victims of the present anti-Christian 
campaign in Spain, and to give practical expression of our 
sympathy with those victims.’’ Red propaganda has had a 
long start in England, and it is conducted with every kind 
of publicity-resource and with much psychological skill, but 
the composition of this Committee is a warrant that its 
counter-attack will be speedy, sustained and efficient. We 
hope that the Catholic body will give a cordial welcome to 
these fraternal allies, who recognize so clearly the real issue 
at stake—the very existence of Christian civilization. 


A Catholic Front against Social Injustice 

NE most essential means of fighting anti-Christianity 

will have been illustrated, before these words are pub- 
lished, by the great Catholic demonstration at the Albert Hall, 
announced to occur on September 3oth, for the subject for dis- 
cussion there is ‘“The Church and the Social Question.”’ Anti- 
Christianity is fed to a great extent by misunderstanding of 
the beneficent role of the Church in regard to the worker. Her 
necessarily cautious and conservative attitude towards pro- 
posals of change makes the thoughtless confound her with 
conservatism ; her teaching regarding property makes it pos- 
sible for the unscrupulous to say she is capitalistic, and, alas! 
there are many of her members whose lives do not fully 
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express her social spirit and who thus give some colour to such 
charges. Therefore, the Ecclesia docens is constantly striv- 
ing to recall her children to their duty in this regard, and 
makes use of these periodical mass-meetings as a ready means 
of doing so. Not always, be it confessed, with success pro- 
portionate to her efforts. Those now grown old in the social 
movement can recall many such meetings which excited much 
enthusiasm at the time, but which, through want of some 
apparatus for consolidating and conserving the good will 
evoked, soon became a mere memory. In May, 1934, for 
instance, there was just such another “‘rally’’ in the Albert 
Hall as that now projected, on the subject of ‘‘Materialism, 
the Family and the Worker,’’ where speeches were made that 
enlightened and moved the immediate audience, but did 
nothing perceptible to spread the social sense—that Christian 
zeal which seeks expression in the Works of Mercy—amongst 
the body at large. A similar meeting in October, 1935, had 
just the same result. Since then ‘‘Catholic Action’’ has passed 
from project to actuality, and there are good hopes that a real 
advance may be made from this important gathering, especi- 
ally in organizing those whose position and means and influ- 
ence mark them out as the natural leaders of the Catholic 
body. What the Catholic worker is crying out for, as the 
best way of refuting his communist colleague, is the spectacle 
of Catholicism applied to industry after the fashion of that 
model Catholic employer, Leon Harmel of Rheims, and also 
more conspicuously professed and practised by the well-to-do 
in general. 


No Lack of Catholic Good Will 


HE C.S.G. ‘‘Handbook of Catholic Charitable Organi- 

zations’’—a stout 2s. volume—gives one an insight into 
the extent and variety of social works maintained in this 
country by the Catholic body, as also do the various nation- 
wide societies listed in the ‘‘Catholic Directory.’’ But these 
represent the zeal of relatively few. There is nothing amongst 
us like the widespread and well-disciplined organization that 
exists amongst the Communists, who have at best only earthly 
ideals. Nor is there as yet much co-ordination, although that 
no doubt is projected, nor can any association profess itself 
content with its numbers or with its financial support. On 
the other hand, there is also much done privately to help the 
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victims of unChristian industrial conditions. Who, for 
instance, could ever know the extent of the benefactions of the 
late Duchess of Newcastle or of the late Edward Eyre? And 
only the other day the public became aware, through the 
creation of the ‘“‘FitzAlan Trust,’’ that for forty years a noble 
lady had supported work for the welfare of women and girls 
in an East London parish. Again, there are Settlements 
maintained by schools and colleges in slum districts—one such 
Congregation, that of the Holy Child, having lately, through 
its past pupils, formed a Housing Society which has erected 
a block of flats in Dublin for fifty working-folk. Practical 
good-works of this kind, multiplied and extended, are the best 
means of combating Communism, and they should receive 
a marked and permanent impetus, in London at least, from 
this new restatement of our social duties. 


A Catholic Anti-Alcohol Congress 


HE restrictions on time and place imposed by law upon 
T the liquor-traffic, the greater cost of drink, and the larger 
scope for more rational recreation, have combined to check the 
ravages of excessive drinking in our midst, but, as every 
parish priest knows, there remains much to be done before 
this potent incentive to moral disorder can be brought under 
due control. The Church abroad is alive to the continued 
danger, and in the third ‘‘International Catholic Congress for 
Combating Alcoholism,’’ held at Warsaw early in Septem- 
ber, the Pope himself was represented by a special Nuncio. 
The object of the Congress, of which we may say more on 
another occasion, was as much directed against the inevitable 
results of excessive drinking as against drunkenness itself, 
for abuse of this sort is a frequent cause of apostasy from the 
Faith. On the other hand, the Congress showed little sym- 
pathy with Prohibition which reason and experience prove 
to be the wrong way of attacking the evil. The bad results 
of confounding rightful use with abuse under one condemna- 
tion have surely: been put beyond dispute by the experience 
of the United States where, as a natural result of unnatural 
repression, excessive drinking is growing more prevalent than 
before that false remedy was invoked. On that account we 
regret to see that Congress in India proposes to use its new 
legislative freedom by enacting this unnatural and unneces- 
sary restraint on human liberty. 
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Loyalty to the Church 


E have noted, as an untoward concomitant of the 

wholly praiseworthy desire to promote unity amongst 
Christians, a tendency to urge it on the plea that the Church, 
on account of the successive schisms and apostasies which 
have marked her history, and through the various develop- 
ments of Christianity outside the Fold, is not so perfect a 
witness to her Founder as she otherwise would have been, 
and has failed, however slightly, in keeping or developing the 
deposit of Faith. It is natural that those who have left her 
should make such criticisms, but that Catholics should echo 
them argues some misunderstanding of the nature of the 
divine assistance guaranteed to the Bride of Christ and some 
lack of loyalty to the Holy Spirit who teaches her ‘‘all truth”’ 
to the end of time. We have already (February, 1936) com- 
mented on the strange contention of a French Abbé (in Revue 
Apologétique, December, 1935) that the Church would be 
enormously enriched by the accession of ‘“‘cultures’’ now 
strange to her—as if the Church were not always Pentecostal 
in her range, numbering amongst her members men of every 
nation under heaven. She is not narrowly Latin, although her 
providentially-designed seat of government is in Rome. And 
latterly we have read in a weekly Catholic paper the astonish- 
ing exclamation (italics ours)—‘‘How great has been the loss 
sustained by the Church in having been deprived of those 
contributions to her theology which the great Anglican 
divines, had they been Catholic, might have made,”’ and the 
equally startling exhortation ‘‘. . . the loss sustained by 
Catholicism in consequence of the English schism must be 
candidly and generously acknowledged.’ If this vast hypo- 
thetical deprivation simply means that the Church has lost 
much in numbers and influence by the English apostasy, that 
is an historical fact, which may be acknowledged without any 
question of candour or generosity, but if, as seems to be in- 
sinuated, the English Catholic to-day is in the slightest degree 
handicapped in the knowledge of his Faith by the fact that 
the Caroline divines have not expounded it for his benefit, 
no such loss can be admitted. The ‘‘faults-on-both-sides”’ 
spirit, so proper in discussing the causes of falling away from 
the Church, must never be extended to include defects in her 
authorized teaching. 
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THE QUEST OF HENRY ADAMS 


I. BEFORE FINDING CHARTRES 


without ever, in his own opinion, exactly finding it. 

He admitted that life had given him about fifty edu- 
cations, but at the end of them, all was to do again, so what 
was the good? Only Our Lady of Chartres remained for 
this New England Unitarian to cling to in the wreck of his 
dear but too proud ambition to understand the world and dis- 
cover, otherwise than on his knees, the secret of peace. Even 
thrown into the future his hopes would have utterly belied 
him, as we know best who read to-day the last sad lines of 
“The Education of Henry Adams,”’ which he finished thirty- 
three years ago: 


The three friends [Clarence King, John Hay and him- 
self] had begun life together; and the last of the three 
had no motive, no attraction, to carry it on after the 
others had gone. Education had ended for all three, and 
only beyond some remoter horizon could its values be 
fixed or renewed. Perhaps some day—say 1938, their 
centenary—they might be allowed to return together for 
a holiday, to see the mistakes of their own lives made 
clear in the light of the mistakes of their successors ; and 
perhaps then, for the first time since man began his edu- 
cation among the carnivores, they would find a world 
that sensitive and timid natures could regard without a 
shudder. 


Adams once wrote to a friend that he loved Spain and garlic. 
Certainly Spain in 1938 would have provided him with his 
fifty-first education. 

His book, however, is very far from being gloomy, though 
a desperate pathos underlies its laughter. It is a grand pic- 
ture-gallery where we find Swinburne, for instance, ‘‘a tropi- 
cal bird, high-crested, long-beaked, quick-moving, with rapid 
utterance and screams of humour, unlike any English lark 
or nightingale,’’ or Victor Hugo, solemnly telling a roomful 
of hushed worshippers, ‘‘Quant 4 moi, je crois en Dieu,”’ 
whereupon a woman responded as though in deep meditation, 
“Chose sublime! un Dieu qui croit en Dieu!’’, or John 


H ites: ADAMS sought ‘“‘education’’ all his life 
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Bright, banging the dinner-table and shouting, ‘‘We Eng- 
lish are a nation of brutes and ought to be exterminated to 
the last man,”’ or bellicose Golden Treasury Palgrave (né 
Cohen), calling on John Richard Green at his new house in 
Kensington Square and saying to him first thing, ‘I’ve 
counted three anachronisms on your front doorstep.”’ 

But of all the laughable, lovable, or detestable characters 
which crowd the five hundred-odd pages of the ‘‘Education,’’ 
easily the most attractive and interesting is that of Henry 
Adams himself. He is not yet so famous as Lawrence of 
Arabia or A. E. Housman, both of whom he resembled in a 
good many respects, because he died at the wrong moment, 
in March, 1918, when England and America were far too 
busy fighting for existence to pay much attention to the pass- 
ing of a literary genius who was also a wonderfully charming 
man and a great historian. Later on, his friends and ad- 
mirers planned a collected edition of his works which might 
have brought him recognition, but the world-slump refused 
an imprimatur to the project. Adams had predicted the slump 
a generation before it happened, and he would have been 
ironically amused by the second funeral which it accorded to 
his chances of fame. Like Lawrence and Housman he had 
become beautifully indifferent to fame, and once wrote as fol- 
lows to one of his many young friends: ‘‘There is nothing 
new to say, at least not in our formulas. Everything has been 
said many, many, many times. The pleasure is in saying it 
over to ourselves in a whisper, so that nobody will hear, and 
so that neither vanity nor money can get in as much as a 
lisp.’?* It wasonly under extreme pressure that Adams 
sent his exquisite masterpiece, ‘‘Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres,’’ to the publishers in 1913; the ‘‘Education,”’ 
finished about 1905, did not appear, except in a tiny private 
edition of forty copies, until after his death ; and only then, 
too, was it revealed that he had written the still extremely 
interesting novel, ‘‘Democracy,’’ which forty years earlier 
had been the talk of the London season. 

The charm of Adams’s character is apparent in all his 
books, hard as he tried to hide himself behind elaborate veils 
of irony and even brusqueness. Saint-Gaudens, the sculptor, 
who knew him intimately, cast, at the instigation of John 
Hay, a little medallion representing his head in profile, with 
the body of a porcupine and the wings of an angel. The 


1“Tetters to a Niece,’? London, 1920, p. 18. 
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inscription on it ran: ‘‘Henricus Adams Porcupinus Angeli- 
cus.’ He loved fun and nonsense, and adored children, 
especially in old age the large and lively gang of ‘‘nieces’’ 
who were his by right or whom he had enthusiastically 
adopted. Any small child was welcome into this brotherhood, 
even ‘‘nephews,’’ though the Uncle had his doubts about the 
attitude of this gender to his ‘‘Mont-Saint-Michel,’’ in the 
preface to which he wrote (December, 1904): ‘‘Nephews, as 
a social class, no longer read at all, and there is only one 
familiar instance recorded of a nephew who read his uncle. 
The exception tends rather to support the rule, since it needed 
a Macaulay to produce, and two volumes to record it.’’ Under 
the book-shelves in his study there was a cupboard contain- 
ing a vastly well-furnished doll’s house, each detail of which 
every casual visiting child knew to have been chosen with 
scrupulous care_by the Uncle himself. One of the ‘‘nieces’’ 
has recorded of him that ‘“‘he would spend hours at the ‘Nain 
Bleu’ or the Magazins du Louvre, choosing a combination of 
toys with the care and feeling for the child’s point of view, 
as if he were arranging a choice bunch of flowers.’’ And 
again: ‘‘Lovers confided in him, brides left him their wed- 
ding bouquets, young people confessed to him their esca- 
pades and sought his counsel, for they knew that his forgive- 
ness and understanding of human frailty were unbounded.”’ 
No wonder that Our Lady of Chartres attracted him like a 
magnet. Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven, were he twenty 
times a Unitarian. 

In June, 1887, when life had become a meaningless blank 
for him because the wife whom he loved with all the intensity 
of his shy, deep heart had died, Adams could yet write in the 
following strain to his great friend, Secretary of State, John 
Hay : 

My gaiety has been exhausting and continuous. I 
have called on two old ladies of eighty or more, and 
have frequented various invalids and persons in bad con- 
dition. I have given rifles to my two twin nephews, with 
which they are as certain as possible to kill each other, 
or someone else; but I don’t care, because they have a 
big new sailboat which will drown them if they escape 
shooting. They are twelve years old. My nieces all 
prefer jack-knives, an amiable taste, showing refinement 
and literary propensities.’ 


1“The Letters of Henry Adams (1858—1891).’’ Edited by W. C. Ford. 
London, 1930, p. 384. 
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At that same period of midnight darkness and sorrow, 
Adams spent four months, without a single night out of the 
house, waiting hand and foot on his dying mother, who was 
“Louis Seize, like the furniture.’”’ Then he wrote to his Eng- 
lish friend, Gaskell, ‘‘Prior’’ of Wenlock Abbey: ‘‘Winter 
is beginning again. To make a little fresh interest, I have 
bought a green-house and have taken to forcing roses and 
things. As long as I have roses to give away, no one will 
comment on my grey hair or bald head. The women, at 
least, will see nothing but ambrosial curls.’’ To try to forget, 
because ‘‘there are things too lovely for remembrance,’’ he 
went on travel through the South Seas with his artist friend, 
La Farge, who ‘‘would see sixteen different shades of red in 
a sky which looked to me just pure cobalt.’”’ Throughout 
this time of novel and interesting experience the nephews and 
nieces at home were never forgotten, and the Uncle has to 
tell them that ‘‘really a jackal’s cry is worth hearing; it is an 
ideally lost soul; a soul in pain; creepy and wailing ; sadder 
than despair, and quite clearly proof of the Buddhist doctrine 
of Metempsychosis, for no Christian animal has a right to cry 
like that unless he has lost something quite unusual.” 

The man who wrote and acted consistently in this spirit of 
tender, playful abandon, was one on whom ‘‘the sorrows 
of our proud and angry dust’’ had fallen with peculiar 
poignancy. But he did not resort to sky-shouldering, ale- 
drinking, or other notable Salopian anodynes. Indeed, he 
considered Stoicism to be a foolish, stagy pose, and he would 
have been much diverted by its tantrums in the lovely poetry 
of Housman, especially as he nursed a private opinion, born 
of many delightful holidays at Wenlock Abbey, that Shrop- 
shire was the pleasantest and most soothing of the English 
counties. Anyhow, it would never have occurred to him in 
his darkest despondency to blaspheme God, as Housman 
did, for he was far too much interested in God, if haply 
he might feel after Him and find Him. When Clarence 
King, his dearest friend and ‘‘the best and brightest man 
of his generation,’’ disappeared from his life in 1901, he 
wrote: ‘‘Adams could only blunder back alone, helplessly, 
wearily, his eyes rather dim with tears, to his vague trail 
across the darkening prairie of education, without a motive, 
big or small, except curiosity to reach, before he too should 
drop, some point that would give him a far look ahead.” * 


1“*The Education of Henry Adams,”’ p. 396. 
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Athanasius contra mundum! It was the old story over 
again, for if ever a soul bred in the rarefied atmosphere of 
Unitarianism hungered for the true, tremendous God of the 
New Testament and Chartres Cathedral, it was the soul of 
Henry Adams. And now having talked about him, as it 
were out of his frame, just as the Breviary talks about the 
Saints, let us try to fit him back into it. The frame, indeed, 
was nine-tenths of Adams’s trouble, for he was born in Puri- 
tanical, Unitarian Boston, of all wrong places, at about the 
same date (1838) as the steam-engine, of all wrong times. ‘‘An 
eighteenth-century remainder,’’ he dalled himself, but his 
true place was with Abelard in the twelfth century, or with 
St. Thomas in the thirteenth. In some ways he was almost 
as much a fossil as the Pteraspis of his ironic geological specu- 
lations, so what chance had he in the running for the stakes 
of power and wealth with the brand new American ‘“‘child of 
steam and brother of the dynamo’? When a small boy he 
took it for granted that he would one day inhabit the White 
House as President of the United States, until an Irish 
labourer taught him his first lesson in irony. All Adamses 
had done things like that. Both his great-grandfather and 
his still living grandfather had been Presidents, and his father 
was to achieve an almost rarer distinction by constraining the 
British Lion to put his tail between his legs during the 
American Civil War.’ Tot circa unum caput tumultuantes 
deos! The great victory of Adams pére only accentuated the 
growing problem of Adams fils, which was how to carry on 
worthily the splendid traditions of national service to which 
he had been born. For generations the Adams family had 
been identified with national history, even to the extent of 
making or controlling wars. The tragedy for Henry was that 
the steam-engine had closed this glorious ancestral chapter 
before he could get into it. So what was he, poor orphan of 
the storm, to do, with an inherited lust for power tormenting 
him and no scope left for its exercise in the traditional way, 
while all the time he hungered unconsciously in half of his 
soul for the ‘Princesse Lointaine’’ who had been banished 


1 As the ‘‘Education’’ clearly shows, English sympathies were almost en- 
tirely with the slave-owning South, and both Lord John Russell and Glad- 
stone were plotting intervention on the side of the Confederates when Charles 
Francis Adams, President Lincoln’s Minister in London, sweetly wrote to 
Russell: “It would be superfluous in me to point out to your Lordship that 
this is war!’’ 
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from Boston and London but still kept undimmed in splen- 
dour her high court at Chartres? 


When Blanche set up your gorgeous Rose of France 
I stood among the servants of the Queen; 

And when St. Louis made his penitence, 

I followed barefoot where the King had been. 


At any rate, he could ‘‘educate’’ himself for whatever was 
to come, or so he fondly imagined. The Adams pride in him 
sought other fields of conquest, and if he could not make or 
control wars, he could at least assert the same high mastery 
over hypotheses. In fact, the pride from being merely Bos- 
tonian and American, did a sudden almighty jump and be- 
came cosmic. Others of his tribe had obliged England to 
answer questions, but he, the trivial remainder, would beat 
his pedigree at its own game and try third degree methods on 
the universe. The universe was his oyster, and he would 
prise it open if the attempt were to cost him the last atom of 
his happiness, which is more or less what it did cost him. 
A man who challenges the universe asks for a black eye, no 
matter how much Presidential blood may run in his veins, nor 
how much he may ‘“‘delight in the spring which brings even 
to a tired and irritated statesman the larger synthesis of peach- 
blooms, cherry-blossoms, and dogwood, to prove the folly 
of fret.” 

It was an evil day for Adams when he first came in contact 
with Sir Charles Lyell and the inner circle of the Darwinists, 
though he thought that it marked the beginning of a brighter 
epoch in his education. Lyell and his family were intimate at 
the American Legation in Portland Place while Adams held 
the post of secretary to his father during the period 1861— 
1868. Hence all the subsequent tears. At the time, how- 
ever, Darwinism seemed to the young man to be the pear! of 
great price for which he had been seeking. If one were to 
tackle the universe in a serious spirit, as Adams pére had 
tackled Lord John Russell, one must obviously adopt the new 
faith in the dogmas of uniformity, sequence and progress from 
lower to higher which the Darwinists preached so zealously 
every day and hour of the week, including church-time on 
Sundays. Adams was perfectly willing, as he tells us in his 
own inimitable style : 


Fragmentary the British mind might be, but in those 
days it was doing a great deal of work in a very un- 
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English way, building up so many and such vast theories 
on such narrow foundations as to shock the conservative, 
and delight the frivolous. The atomic theory; the cor- 
relation and conservation of energy; the mechanical 
theory of the universe; the kinetic theory of gasses, and 
Darwin’s Law of Natural Selection, were examples of 
what a young man had to take on trust. Neither he nor 
anyone else knew enough to verify them; in his ignor- 
ance of mathematics he was particularly helpless; but 
this never stood in his way. The ideas were new and 
seemed to lead somewhere—to some great generalization 
which would finish one’s clamour to be educated. . . Un- 
broken Evolution under uniform conditions pleased 
everyone, except curates and bishops; it was the very 
best substitute for religion; a safe, conservative, practi- 
cal, thoroughly Common-Law deity. Such a working 
system for the universe suited a young man who had just 
helped to waste five or ten thousand million dollars and 
a million lives, more or less, to enforce unity and uni- 
formity on people who objected to it. . . 


To make a long story short, Adams surrendered to the 
evolutionists, but, in view of the recent meeting of the British 
Association, one is happy to record that his keen ironic mind 
exposed flaws in Darwinism which Sir Edward Poulton or 
any other veteran of the Old Guard would have difficulty in 
proving were not fatal. First, he fell foul of Lyell’s Glacial 
Theory. ‘‘He was ignorant enough to think that the glacial 
epoch looked like a chasm between him and a uniformitarian 
world. If the glacial period were uniformity, what was 
catastrophe ?’’ In his perplexity about the ice, he then asked 
Sir Charles to tell him what was the simplest case of uni- 
formity on record : 


Much to his surprise Sir Charles told him that certain 
forms, like Terebratula, appeared to be identical from the 
beginning to the end of geological time. Since this was 
altogether too much uniformity and much too little selec- 
tion, Adams gave up the attempt to begin at the begin- 
ning, and tried starting at the end—himself. Taking 
for granted that the vertebrates would serve his purpose, 
he asked Sir Charles to introduce him to the first verte- 
brate. Infinitely to his bewilderment, Sir Charles in- 


1“*The Education of Henry Adams,” pp. 224—226. 
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formed him that the first vertebrate was a very respectable 
fish . . . whose bones were still reposing under Adams’s 
own favourite Abbey on Wenlock Edge... It was quite 
certain that no complete proof of Natural Selection had 
occurred back to the time of [this ganoid fish] Pteraspis, 
and that before Pteraspis was eternal void. No trace 
of any vertebrate had been found there; only star-fish, 
shell-fish, polyps, or trilobites, whose kindly descendants 
he had often bathed with, as a child on the shores of 
Quincy Bay. That Pteraspis and shark were his cousins, 
great-uncles, or grandfathers, in no way troubled him, 
but that either or both of them should be older than evolu- 
tion itself seemed to him perplexing... All this seemed 
trivial to the true Darwinian, and to Sir Charles it was 
mere defect in the geological record. Sir Charles 
laboured only to heap up the evidences of evolution ; to 
cumulate them till the mass became irresistible. With 
that purpose, Adams gladly studied and tried to help 
Sir Charles, but, behind the lesson of the day, he was 
conscious that, in geology as in theology, he could prove 
only Evolution that did not evolve; Uniformity that was 
not uniform; and Selection that did not select. 


Still, the young secretary had no intention of letting the 
currents of his action be turned awry by his scientific con- 
science. He put his doubts under lock and key, since ‘‘the 
mania for handling all the sides of every question, looking 
into every window, and opening every door, was, as Blue- 
beard judiciously pointed out to his wives, fatal to their prac- 
tical usefulness in society.’’ He insisted on maintaining his 
absolute standards ; on aiming at ultimate Unity : ‘‘One could 
not stop to chase doubts as though they were rabbits. One 
had no time to paint and putty the surface of Law, even 
though it were cracked and rotten. .. Law should be Evolu- 
tion from lower to higher, . . . and he would force himself 
to follow wherever it led, though he should sacrifice five thou- 
sand millions more in money, and a million more lives.’’ As 
the path ultimately led, it sacrificed much more than this. 
The gossamer web of religion which the discreet and measured 
Unitarianism of his home and Harvard had cast about his 
soul was soon gone with the winds, those biting winds, of 
nineteenth-century materialism and determinism. He felt the 
“aching consciousness of a religious void,’’ and there was 
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nothing to fill it but the futilitarian (his own adjective) and 
ever-changing hypotheses of the scientists. ‘‘Noah’s dove 
had not searched the earth for resting-places so carefully or 
with so little success’’ as he had. He passed seven years as 
professor of history at Harvard, possibly the best professor 
that University has known, and he wrote nine large volumes 
of American history which have become classical, but the 
chapter of the ‘‘Education’’ in which he tells of these things 
is characteristically entitled ‘‘Failure.’’ No matter how hard 
he tried, and never a man worked harder, he could not dis- 
cover the sequences in nature or history which his mind de- 
manded for its peace. ‘‘After so many years of effort to find 
one’s drift,’’ he wrote when he was sixty-four, ‘‘the drift 
found the seeker.’’ There were missing links everywhere, 
and ‘‘satisfied that the sequence of men led to nothing, and 
that the sequence of society could lead no further, while the 
mere sequence of time was artificial, and the sequence of 
thought was chaos, he turned at last to the sequence of 
force.’’* By the strangest chance that most improbable arch- 
angel brought him to the feet of Our Lady of Chartres, where 
if it please the reader he will find him next month about to 
pass into his last peaceful phase, the period which one of the 
“nieces”? very rightly called ‘“The Golden Years,’’ because 
a ray from ‘‘Celle qui la rose est des roses’’ fell tenderly upon 
her poor pilgrim as he prayed : 

Help me to see! not with my mimic sight— 

With yours ! which carried radiance like the sun, 

Giving the rays you saw with—light in light— 

Tying all suns and stars and worlds in one. 

JAMES BRODRICK. 


(To be concluded.) 


1 “Education,’’ p. 382. 
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Coulton to find that after the long series of hectoring 

letters which must have cost him (and his secretary) much 
waste of time, his attempt to ‘‘call my bluff’’—to borrow a 
phrase of his own—resulted in a disappointment. The twelve 
pages of Lea’s book selected at random by Professor Moore 
yielded fifteen plain blunders, most of them quite inexcusable. 
In the bulky pamphlet just published Dr. Coulton has not 
ventured to challenge a single one of the errors I pointed 
out. He has even gone so far as to say (S.H., p. 83): “I am 
free to confess that Father Thurston has damaged Lea’s ac- 
curacy in those ten pages more than I expected’’; but re- 
covering himself at a later stage, he asserts (p. 105) that Lea’s 
conclusions as to the adoption of the practice of confession 
were not substantially wrong, they were only post-dated a 
century. This is a point on which I may say a word at some 
future time; but it was not the matter in debate. My state- 
ment was that Lea is prejudiced and untrustworthy. He cites 
evidence which he puts forward confidently as establishing or 
confirming some particular conclusion, but when, at the cost 
of much trouble, one looks up his references, one finds—not 
always, of course, but very often—that he has simply blun- 
dered. His mistakes may come sometimes from haste or care- 
lessness, sometimes from a rooted unwillingness to recognize 
any interpretation but the unpleasant interpretation, some- 
times from ignorance of Catholic practice, but the mistakes 
are frequent and often quite indefensible. 

In publishing the pamphlet ‘‘Sectarian History,’’ Dr. 
Coulton has, along with much other matter, printed the text 
of his letters to me as well as my relatively very brief replies. 
From one point of view I am grateful; for I am now able to 
read his letters with less effort. As I stated in my January 
article, I hardly did more than glance at the longer of his 
effusions when I received them. A faint script, with correc- 
tions and interpolations, running to fifteen pages or more of 
the flimsy paper used in a copying press, is no small trial to 


1‘*Sectarian History.”” By G. G. Coulton. Taunton: The Wessex Press. 
1937- Pp. 110, including 17 Appendices. Much of this pamphlet is taken up 
with matters discussed in my two articles in THz Montu for January and 
February of this year. I quote it as ‘‘S.H.’’ The pages chosen actually 
numbered 11}. 


Ic was probably not a very agreeable experience for Dr. 
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failing eyesight. I had not invited this correspondence, which 
dealt mainly with what I had written, or was supposed to have 
written, from fifteen to thirty years ago. Being very busy 
at the time, I was certainly reluctant to take up another of 
Dr. Coulton’s interminable challenges,’ but under the provo- 
cation of language which insinuated in unmistakable terms 
that I was lying, which exhorted me ‘‘as an undischarged 
bankrupt,’’ to “‘try at least to pay one or two pence in the 
pound,’’ and which suggested that I was surely free to depute 
the ‘‘job’’ to ‘‘one of my brethren at Farm Street,’’ I was 
weak enough to give way. My backwardness in accepting 
now provides Dr. Coulton with matter for a screed in small 
type (S.H., p. 83), unfortunately much too long to quote in 
full, which seems to me to fall below even his not very high 
standard of good taste. No doubt we must make some allow- 
ances for an angry man who is probably very sore after his 
discomfiture, but was it really necessary to postulate the co- 
operation of a whole confederacy of Jesuits in order to produce 
the articles which my opponent has found so embarrassing ? 
He writes, for example: ‘‘it was only after a week more, dur- 
ing which with plenty of collaborators at hand, he [Father 
Thurston] had had full time to ascertain that the lot had fallen 
upon a particularly vulnerable section of Lea’s book, that he 
gave that plain yes that a man thoroughly conscious of recti- 
tude would have given exactly a fortnight earlier.’’ * Exactly 
a fortnight earlier would have been November 4, 1936. Dr. 
Coulton must surely have forgotten that on November 2, 1936, 
he wrote (S.H., p. 75): 


Here in 1936 when you are eighty and I am seventy- 
eight I assert with every sense of responsibility that your 
challenge is libellous and false to a ludicrous and almost 
inconceivable degree. Here you have the remedy close 
at hand; you have only now to make good before the 


1 Upon the challenger’s unsatisfactory procedure on that former occasion I 
have commented in the booklet ‘‘Some Inexactitudes of Dr. Coulton.” I 
would invite anyone who is sufficiently interested to compare my statement 
with his reply, which is entitled ‘‘Roman Catholic and Anglican Accuracy.” 
I only beg that the second should not be read without the first. My booklet 
is published by Sheed & Ward, price one shilling. The other is apparently 
obtainable (S.H., p. 63) from Dr. Coulton himself at 72 Kimberley Road, 


Cambridge, and costs sixpence. 

S.H., p. 83. This suggestion of my dependence upon outside help 
occurs more than once. On p. 77 Dr. Coulton tells me: ‘‘You can then work 
upon these [the pages Professor Moore was to name] with the British Museum 
at your elbow and dozens of Roman Catholic students in London ready to 
help you, and let me know in due time [i.e., at my leisure] what ‘palpable 
blunders’ you have unearthed.”’ 
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general public those confident words addressed in 1903 
to a public that lay under the disabilities of Roman 
censorship. I will not insist, as your challenge would 
require, that ten consecutive pages should be chosen at 
random by some impartial third person—for your words 
run ‘“‘any ten.’? Take now the immense advantage of 
choosing for yourself, out of the 1,600 pages which you 
here specify, those ten which, after careful study, you 
think most vulnerable; and then indicate clearly, under 
cross-examination the ‘‘ten palpable blunders’’ which you 
fancy yourself to have discovered. .. My own settled 
conviction is that even when you have taken the enormous 
advantage I offer you, and have chosen not any ten 
pages but only such as you may find most favourable to 
yourself among those of Lea’s, you will then finally give 
up the attempt to make even half of the ten corrections 
which you have boasted before putting your armour on. 


To this I made a very brief answer, dated November 4, 
1936 : 
I beg to acknowledge receipt of your packet. I am 


afraid I am rather too busy to be able to look into the 
questions raised at present. 


I may state that when I wrote this acknowledgment—it was, 
I think, only a postcard—I had read nothing of the eighteen 
or nineteen pages which the packet contained. Neither did I, 
for more than a week afterwards, find time to attend either to 
this or to another long letter which promptly followed. Why 
should I lay aside my work and try my eyes over Dr. Coul- 
ton’s disorderly scribble in order to suit the convenience of 
an opponent whose every second sentence was either threaten- 
ing or abusive? What I did ultimately learn was that he had 
defied me to discover even as many as five blunders in any 
ten pages, not necessarily consecutive, ‘‘which, after careful 
study, you think most vulnerable.’’ A ‘“‘careful study’’ of 
1,600 pages was what Dr. Coulton proposed to a busy man; 
and when, after a week had elapsed, he had received no 
answer, he proceeded to bombard me with yet another still 
more bulky letter, in which, as already mentioned, he exhorted 
me to pay at least twopence in the pound, and ended with this 
piece of declamation: ‘‘It is idle for you to plead that the 
slander [i.e., that Lea was untrustworthy] is now thirty-three 
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years old. If it was true then, it is equally true now; if (as 
I confidently assert) it is now grossly false, then you have 
been thirty-three years before the world with this falsehood 
on your conscience.”’ 

A few months later, when the twelve pages, not isolated 
pages selected by me ‘‘after careful study,’’ but a section of 
twelve consecutive pages pitched upon at random by Professor 
Moore, had yielded fifteen unmistakable blunders, Dr. Coul- 
ton fretfully insinuates that the test was unfair because ‘‘the 
lot had fallen upon a particularly vulnerable section of Lea’s 
book.’’* But, surely, it was precisely ‘‘the most vulnerable’’ 
pages which he had invited me to find. Trite as the words 
are, it is impossible to refrain from quoting : 


For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar. 


Dr. Coulton further alleges in the same paragraph that at 
first sight I recognized no blunders in the chosen pages. This 
happens to be quite untrue,’ and in any case it is, and must 
be, pure surmise on his part. If I mentioned in a postscript 
the case of the monk of Eynsham, which stood at the top of 
an assigned page but just outside the limits, this was only be- 
cause I knew for certain that Lea had blundered here, for I 
had edited the text myself for the Bollandist ‘‘Analecta.’’ The 
suggestion also that my brethren at Farm Street or others 
have helped me is absolutely without foundation. 

Further, my opponent seems to think that a capable critic 
looking through one of Lea’s chapters should be able at once 
to spot all the errors it contains. Such a critic may indeed 
be satisfied that the conclusion is wrong, and he may feel 
pretty sure that there is some flaw or misrepresentation in the 
array of references with which it is supported; but until he 
looks them up—a lengthy business—he cannot say decisively, 
‘the mistake lies here.’’ I have never pretended that Lea’s 
blunders appear on the surface. This is not the case as a 
rule, and it is precisely the fact that his work seems 
thoroughly documented which wins him the favourable ver- 


1S.H., p. 83. 

2 If anyone Sin examine the “Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln,” published by 
me in 1898, p. 241, or the “‘Life of St. Stephen Harding,’”’ which I edited a 
little later, pp. 138—139, he will, I think, find reason to suppose that I knew 
something about Confession in the early days of the Carthusians and Cister- 
cians. As for Ireland I have more than once had occasion to note the im- 
portance of the ‘‘soul friend’’ or confessor, when revising the Lives of early 
Irish Saints for the new “‘Butler.”’ 
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dict of those who are not interested in examining the matter 
for themselves. What I do maintain is that when Lea’s 
references are investigated in their context, it repeatedly hap- 
pens that they prove to be completely deceptive. To take an 
example which I used long ago. Lea quotes a certain 
Stephanus ex Nottis and tells us at some length that his book 
“easily disposes of’’ the supposed need of true repentance and 
confession in order to gain the Jubilee, and that its very title 
“shows the dominating spirit of the business and the im- 
pression which the authorities desired to produce.’’ Not one 
reader in ten thousand will ever have heard of ex Nottis or his 
treatise, and it is only in some such library as that of the 
British Museum that it can be consulted. Consequently, 
though an examination of the book would at once confute the 
allegations just quoted,’ the evidence stands good for all non- 
Catholic readers. 

Of course, I am not the only writer who has been honoured 
by Dr. Coulton’s notice. Cardinal Gasquet, Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. Hollis, not to speak of incidental references to a num- 
ber of others amongst his former adversaries, have all been 
duly castigated. Mr. Belloc, Mr. Hollis, and the rest, are 
very capable of taking care of themselves, supposing that any- 
thing in the pamphlet called for a reply. I am only concerned 
with what affects me personally, and that mainly because Dr. 
Coulton declares, as much to my surprise as I am sure it will 
be to that of any Catholic reader, that I am a Coryphzus, 
“the Coryphzus of Jesuit controversialists, who has the so- 
called Catholic Truth Society at his beck [sic].’’ * To make 
sure that I should not be too much elated by this and one or 
two other such compliments, I learn that Icarry on a campaign 
“of poisonous pin-pricks and defamatio obliqua”’ (p. 26), that 
I “exploit to the full my facilities for wholesale slander’’ (p. 
27), that I have ‘‘garbled his letters’’ and ‘‘unblushingly falsi- 
fied his conclusions’’ (p. 30), that ‘‘for this sectarian writer 
[myself] the ninth commandment [i.e., thou shalt not bear 
false witness] no longer exists’’ (p. 92), etc. He tells me in 
equivalent terms that I was lying when I affirmed that I had 
carefully read Lea’s ‘‘Celibacy”’ (p. 23) and that I was again 
lying when I added a sic to the word spelt muteism and took 


1 See The Dublin Review for January, 1900, pp. 5 sqq. Lea’s comments 
are in ‘“‘Confession and Indulgences,” Vol. III, p. 73; but he quotes the book 
many times. 

2S.H., p. 61, and cf. p. 79: ‘‘the Coryphzeus of English-speaking Jesuit 
medievalists. ”’ 
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it for granted that it had been written by Dr. Coulton him- 
self. As all this is common form with Dr. Coulton, one 
learns to expect it from him, but he cannot be surprised if 
people say that in any controversy to which he is a party, he is 
simply agagant. He drags in all the imagined grievances of 
thirty past years, expressing himself more and more violently 
as the argument grows more heated. Between him and his 
antagonist at the end it can only be a question of the survival 
of the rudest. If many of his letters to opponents are not 
answered, he has only himself to thank for it. In his para- 
graph in small type on p. 83 he reminds me of nothing so 
much as of an ill-mannered schoolboy who, when worsted in 
any competition, is always ready to suggest that his opponent 
has cheated or else has won by a fluke. 

Although it is unpleasant to have to introduce so much of 
the personal element, still there are one or two other points 
in Dr. Coulton’s pamphlet upon which I feel bound to make 
some comment. I am represented therein as a sort of pro- 
fessional controversialist set aside by my brethren for the pur- 
pose. My opponent conveys, no doubt rightly enough, that 
I have produced no substantial work of consequence. He 
refers to a book on the Jubilee, published in 1900, as my 
magnum opus ; but he calls me ‘‘the typical critic-apologist,”’ 
and attributes to me a botte de Jésuite (vide Thackeray’s 
‘*Esmond’’), a form of rapier-thrust which is my particular 
asset. This consists in a defamatio obliqua which, avoiding 
the main issue, attacks an opponent on some subsidiary de- 
tail or “‘thrusts at him through one of his friends.’’ Now 
I may confess that I rather resent the suggestion that the best 
part of my energies during the last fifty years has been given 
to controversy. I have maintained views on some historical 
questions, such as the origin of the Rosary, or the miracle 
of St. Januarius, which have led to discussion with my fellow- 
Catholics, but my assaults upon critics outside the Catholic 
Church have been few and brief. Anyone who looks at a list 
of my publications will see that. There is no ‘‘confessional”’. 
controversy in such books as ‘‘Lent and Holy Week,” ‘““The 
War and the Prophets,’’ ‘“The Memory of Our Dead,’’ ‘‘The 


1 Even Dr. Coulton does not dispute that the word was so spelt. He pub- 
lishes a facsimile of the passage where it occurs just over his signature. But 
he insists that I must have noticed that the handwriting was not his but 
that of his secretary. I can only say that I had noticed nothing of the sort, 
though I at once admitted the fact when my attention was calied to it, and 
added a footnote in that sense at the end of my second article. 
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Stations of the Cross,’’ ‘“The Church and Spiritualism,’’ etc. 
A large proportion of my time during recent years has been 
devoted to the twelve volumes of the new ‘‘Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints,’’ and at an earlier period I was very busily en- 
gaged upon contributions to the ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia.” 
My articles in that work amount to nearly 200, many short, 
some of considerable length, but very few are polemical in 
the sense which my opponent has in mind. 

Of one of these, which might be regarded as an exception, 
I should like to say a word. Dr. Coulton more than once com- 
plains that I evade the main issue. He says, for example, 
(S.H., p. 20): “I cannot find that Father Thurston, any more 
than the Continental scholars, has ever ventured to come to 
grips with Lea’s ‘Celibacy.’ ’’ I maintain that in the article 
“Celibacy”? in the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia’’ I have quite 
definitely met the argument which purports to justify Lea’s 
work. One cannot, of course, in a contribution limited to an 
assigned number of words, go through such a book chapter by 
chapter commenting upon each. But from the first page to 
the last, Lea’s argument, as distinct from his midden of 
clerical scandals, is extremely simple. He contends that the 
historical records of all periods prove that a life of celibacy 
is beyond the strength of the normal man. One can reply to 
that contention and hold, as Déllinger did, that the mainten- 
ance of the law of celibacy is still desirable, though we admit 
to the full that the abuses which have prevailed throughout 
the ages, and which may prevail now in some regions, are 
very shocking and painful. In the article referred to I wrote, 
for example—this was in 1908: 


We have no wish to deny or to palliate the very low 
level of morality to which at different periods of the 
world’s history and in different countries calling them- 
selves Christian, the Catholic priesthood has occasionally 
sunk, but such scandals are no more the effect of com- 
pulsory celibacy, than the prostitution which is every- 
where rampant in our great cities is the effect of our mar- 
riage laws. We do not abolish Christian marriage be- 
cause so large a proportion of mankind are not faithful 
to the restraints which it imposes on human concupis- 
cence. No one in his heart believes that civilized nations 
would be cleaner and purer if polygamy were substituted 
for monogamy. Neither is there any reason to suppose 
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that scandals would be fewer and the clergy more re- 
spected if Catholic priests were permitted to marry. 


My complaint against Lea is that he persistently darkens 
the shadows, accepting untrustworthy evidence and making 
no allowance for medieval exaggeration, but even more than 
this that he gives no idea of the true spirit of piety which 
animated many of the clergy and which is reflected in such 
a character as that of the “‘Person’’ in Chaucer’s ‘‘Canterbury 
Tales.’’? The American historian is out to collect horrors, and 
there is no pause in the spate of unpleasant details which he 
pours out in such a way that the reader is led to believe that 
the law of celibacy can at no time have tended to any other 
result than a more general moral corruption. 

Similarly, I would urge that the misleading views on the 
Sacrament of Penance set out in Lea’s ‘History of Confession 
and Indulgences’’ have been fully confuted by such writers 
as Vacandard, Batiffol, Adhémar d’Alés, B. Poschmann, 
Galtier, Jungmann, and others. To a little book by Father 
L. Geddes, ‘‘The Catholic Church and Confession,’’ * I have 
myself contributed a chapter on ‘‘Confession in the early 
and medieval Church,’’ and I venture to say that I have there 
come to grips with what is most substantial in the difficulties 
set out at length in Dr. Lea’s first volume. But with the re- 
latively small and impecunious English-reading Catholic pub- 
lic, a work comparable in bulk with Lea’s and refuting his 
allegations in detail could not hope to find an adequate sale. 
No publisher would risk the venture. 

This question of the book-buying possibilities of our Catho- 
lic public reminds me of one of the several occasions in this 
pamphlet when Dr. Coulton is led to deviate from accuracy 
by the feeling dominant at the moment. On p. 2, when he is 
anxious to hold the body of Catholics in Great Britain up to 
contempt on account of their numerical insignificance, he tells 
us that ‘‘the Roman Catholics in England, Wales and Scot- 
land do not total, even nominally, six per cent. Their actual 
position, therefore, is that of a sect, and their spirit is the 
more sectarian in proportion as they fail to recognize this 
plain fact.’’ But on p. 11 Dr. Coulton is lamenting the num- 
bers of readers whom such a prominent author as Mr. Belloc 
can reckon upon among his own co-religionists, and he re- 
marks: ‘‘The five-and-a-half millions in Britain alone, not to 


t New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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count the far greater numbers in America, have mostly been 
brought up in the confined atmosphere of their own particular 
schools.’’ As the population of Great Britain is 45 millions, the 
53 millions would represent a proportion of over twelve per 
cent, and not, as before stated, under six per cent. It is not 
a little curious to note how Dr. Coulton uses either end of 
the telescope according to the purpose in view at the moment. 

There are many other matters touched upon in Dr. Coul- 
ton’s pamphlet which invite comment, but the reader’s 
patience must already have been sufficiently tried. There is, 
however, one further point upon which I should like to add a 
word. Referring to my book ‘‘No Popery,’’ he declares that 
Father Thurston ‘‘here forgets his fastidious objection to the 
muck-rake ; here he scents an admirable controversial oppor- 
tunity and uses it plentifully.’””, My opponent states that in 
page after page I quote from people like Rappoport and others 
of whom he gives a list, ‘‘the obscure camp-followers of his- 
tory,’ as he justly calls them, ‘‘with their catchpenny titles.”’ 
There is, curiously enough, just one name which he has 
omitted, that of M. Chavard, who is one of the worst of the 
crew. His best-known books are entitled ‘‘Le Célibat des 
Prétres’’ and “‘Le Célibat, le Prétre et la Femme.’’ Why is 
Chavard’s name left out? Because he is many times cited as 
an authority by Dr. Lea, who derives his account of the 
French clergy in the Victorian era from this polluted source, 
while also drawing upon other scurrilous anti-clericals of the 
same type like Sauvestre and Wahu. In the book ‘‘No 
Popery’’ I have recounted some of the infamous slanders cir- 
culated against the moral character of Pius IX and other 
ecclesiastics, precisely because these stories were not true and 
can clearly be proved to be pure invention. My sole object 
was to show how far the malicious calumny of such assailants 
could go, and how much reason these extravagant libels afford 
for believing that Infessura, Liutprand and many others of 
both the late and early Middle Ages were equally unscrupu- 
lous. But the gruesome outrages upon morality recounted in 
the pages of Dr. Lea are put before us as true stories, the 
literal exactitude of which cannot be disputed, and there is, 
moreover, practically nothing in his two volumes which would 
lead us to suppose that there was any trace of a silver lining 
to mitigate this portentous cloud of evil. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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of the Catholic Church are the equanimity and con- 

tinuity which characterize not only the doctrine but 
also the temper of Papal pronouncements and diplomatic 
activity. This is evidence that there is such a thing as a 
mind of the Church, extrinsically dependent indeed upon 
physical circumstances, as is the soul upon the human body, 
but intrinsically free. How far is that true of the spirit which 
informs the public manifestations of the Catholic body as a 
whole? So acrimonious have become the contentions between 
Catholics in the political and international spheres, especially 
since the galloping deterioration of international relations 
during the last few years, that one had almost despaired of 
finding a common mind among Catholics of different 
nationalities. The experience of an international Catholic 
Conference, held in the congenial atmosphere of the Univer- 
sity College at Dublin during August, happily showed these 
fears to be groundless. The Conference was the second of 
what is intended to be an annual series: the next will prob- 
ably be at the Hague. The Dublin meeting is now past his- 
tory ; and no full account of it will here be attempted since its 
deliberations were amply reported, especially in the Irish 
Press. But it was an event which deserves more than pass- 
ing attention. Its conclusions were of considerable doctrinal 
and practical importance; the more so, because they were 
unanimously adopted by Catholic intellectuals of nine differ- 
ent nationalities and of very various political formations. 

To appreciate the importance of this rediscovery of Catholic 
unity, it is necessary to realize the unprecedented power of 
the agencies now at work to embitter human relations. We 
live in an age of propaganda and counter-propaganda. Myths 
have been created to sustain the theses upon which fanatical 
political forces depend. Italian Fascists, the Soviets, the 
German National Socialists, the Spanish Nationalists, the 
Valencia Government, and the ‘‘United Front’’ in Western 
Europe—all of these have their myth, which is a singular 
mixture of doctrine, passion, self-interest and the lamentable 
preference of the half-educated for a single, simple solution. 


‘ MONG the most remarkable features of the history 
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Thus we have a number of sacrosanct criteria, each absolute, 
in many cases mutually contradictory, by which every event 
must be judged; so many theories to which all ‘‘news’’ has 
to conform, however much truth has to be selected, twisted 
or suppressed. Never in the history of the world have so 
many human beings been invited and urged to believe so 
much organized falsehood. In the schools of the Totalitarian 
States the past has been rewritten out of all recognition, in 
order to comply with the prevalent idolatries of the present— 
“the great Soviet Fatherland,’ or ‘‘the Nordic Man,’ or 
‘the Fascist Empire.’’ Current history suffers the same fate. 
The whole horrid panoply of modern publicity is brought 
into action to drum ‘“‘slogans’’ into the heads of helpless 
people and to propound as unquestionable truth lying ver- 
sions of daily happenings. A servile Press, the cinema, the 
radio—all have become the instruments of the Father of Lies. 

This outrage upon the human intellect is by no means con- 
fined to the Totalitarian States; and it would be hypocritical 
to contend that Catholics, clergy and laity, have been un- 
affected by it. The passions aroused by war in the Far East, 
in Abyssinia and in Spain, have carried the plague of intoler- 
ance into other lands; and the insidious disease of over- 
simplification, so favourable to prejudice, so fatal to reason, 
has thoroughly infected our newspaper-ridden Western 
world. A particularly irritating symptom of this malady is 
the tendency of those whom it afflicts, be they politicians, 
writers, speakers or preachers, to put all their money on one 
horse, and, having done so, to maintain that the beast can 
do no wrong. Take, for instance, the whole phalanx of 
Popular Front newspapers in France and England. The in- 
fallibility of Valencia is accepted by them as a fundamental 
article of faith with a blind credulity which (we used to be 
told) was the perquisite of ignorant and superstitious papists. 
It follows that the peculiar coalition of incompetence, radical 
theory, mob fervour and anarchic violence, which presides over 
the destinies of eastern Spain and Catalonia, is the champion 
of democracy, liberty and peace; and reports of any event 
which would give an impression contrary to this thesis are 
suppressed. On the other hand, would that certain Catholic 
periodicals and papers, at home and abroad, having a good 
cause to defend, had not fallen, at times, into the temptation 
of following the bad example of their adversaries! The only 
things which those so obsessed by the partisan spirit seem 
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to overlook are the facts—what did or did not actually happen 
on a particular occasion. It is all incredibly cheap and foolish, 

The whole atmosphere of the Dublin Conference was a re- 
freshing contrast to the heat and confusion of such vulgar 
controversy. The burning question of Spain did not figure 
upon the agenda, though it inevitably entered into the discus- 
sion of the political doctrines of Fascism and Communism 
and their effects upon public opinion in regard to peace and 
war. The familiar differences of opinion were expressed 
frankly but with good temper; such division of judgment as 
there was appeared not to be as between partisans of the con- 
flicting forces in Spain, but as between those who held that 
Catholics in other countries should give active support to 
General Franco and those who, feeling the danger of giving 
full rein to violence even in a good cause, were jealous of 
maintaining the absolute independence of the Catholic 
Church, as an institution, from all political and military en- 
tanglements. 

The Conference may be accused of being academic or doc- 
trinaire in its choice of subjects and in its abstention from 
any attempt to animadvert upon current international events. 
This was perfectly deliberate. Many of those present were 
quite accustomed to deal with current events in their political, 
educational or journalistic work. But they came to Dublin 
to evolve, as it were, a long-range policy, and for this purpose 
the object of the rapporteurs, whose conclusions found general 
acceptance, was to set forth sound principles and to provide 
a rational basis both for practical judgments and for the 
moulding of public opinion in the future. Thus Professor 
O’Sullivan drew attention to what is the most sinister common 
feature of two opposing forms of the Totalitarian State—the 
Russian Communist and the German National Socialist— 
namely, the absolute disregard of the rights and liberties of 
human personality ; and the Conference agreed with Father 
Delos, its general rapporteur, that in dealing with all ques- 
tions of social and political organization, it would be well for 
Catholics to concentrate upon the defence of these rights, of 
which the Church has always been the champion. 

It is always a delicate matter to select from the welter of 
words of an international Conference and its lengthy resolu- 
tions the salient points by which it will be remembered. But 
I would venture to draw attention to two propositions among 
the conclusions reached as deserving particular attention. 
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The first was the proposition lucidly developed in various 
ways in the paper of Father Yves de la Briére, S.J., by Father 
Delos, O.P., of the University of Lille, and by Father Muller, 
S.J., of the Ecole Commerciale at Antwerp. It is that the 
natural society of nations is an unescapable fact and ‘‘no mere 
artificial phenomenon nor simply the result of certain con- 
vergencies of interests which States are free to recognize or 
to ignore.’’ This, of course, is the doctrine of Suarez and of 
Taparelli d’Azeglio, but it is good to have it asserted again 
at a time when so many, blinded by the dust of controversy 
about the existing League of Nations and accustomed to the 
complete repudiation of social obligations by Totalitarian 
Governments, are in danger of losing sight of this funda- 
mental truth. No one, I think, at Dublin underestimated the 
present political weakness of the League, caught between the 
defiant nationalism of Germany, Italy and Japan, and the 
embarrassing attachment of Soviet Russia. It was realized 
that the absence of any spiritual bond between the member 
States—to which Cardinal MacRory had alluded in his open- 
ing speech—reduced to a comparatively low level the League’s 
potentialities for good. Still it is none the less a duty in 
relations between States, as in domestic and civic life, to go 
as far as an appeal to natural law and right reason can carry 
us, in the direction of a social order in conformity with the 
divine plan. The actual conclusion of the Dublin Conference 
is in the following terms : 


The Nations are united by the solidarity created by 
their economic interdependence and by the universality 
of the spiritual values, religious, moral, scientific and 
artistic. The international community has thus both a 
natural and a moral basis. The solidarity on which it 
rests gives rise to obligations of which neither individuals 
nor societies can deliberately divest themselves. . . So 
soon as men and nations realize the bonds which unite 
them as a community, they reach the stage of a true 
society to which it becomes necessary to give positive 
form. 


That is the real answer to the irrational idolatry of the 
Nation-State : it is also a challenge to those who find satisfac- 
tion in purely destructive criticism of the League of Nations. 
As to the League itself, Father Muller went so far as to argue 
that no State had the right to withdraw from this positive 
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organization of the international community, once it had been 
set up. Professor O’Sullivan and others maintained that this 
went too far, and that in the present stage of political evolu- 
tion, organized international action must depend upon the free 
decision of sovereign States to co-operate in it. The Con- 
ference, however, was united on the practical issue, namely, 
that the Covenant does include right and necessary measures 
‘for maintaining peace, providing peaceful means of com- 
posing disputes, offering collective resistance to aggression” 
and promoting in various forms ‘‘collaboration for the com- 
mon good.’’ These provisions, contained or implied in Bene- 
dict XV’s proposals to the Belligerents in 1917, must not be 
thrown over, despite the fact that the conscience of the peoples 
is at present inadequately prepared for them, “‘ill-informed 
concerning the duties which their solidarity imposes and very 
far from being ready to subordinate their national interests to 
the common good.’”’ If reform of the League can be under- 
taken, it would be well ‘‘to graduate the obligations of each 
member State to its individual capacity and its geographical 
situation.’’ There was a good deal of discussion concerning 
the nature of the authority of the organs of a positive society 
of nations set up by agreement between sovereign States, such 
as the present League, the prevailing arguments closely re- 
sembling those of Taparelli.’ The conclusion reached was 
(I quote the official French text) : 


Les organes permanents et les régles positives de la 
société internationale sont munis de l’autorité et de la 
force obligatoire qui s’attachent aux pouvoirs légitimes. 


As one who played no active part either in propounding these 
views or drafting these conclusions—Father Delos and Father 
Muller were the rapporteurs for this section—I have the less 
hesitation in commending them to the study of moralists. 
The second point which merits particular attention in the 
Dublin conclusions, as in the debates which preceded their 
adoption, is the insistence upon the constructive method in 
combating the Communist infiltration. It fell to the lot of 
the writer to describe the origin and development of the 
“United Front’”’ tactics of the Comintern during the last two 
years and to make an estimate of its successes and failures, 
with special reference to the exploitation of democratic and 
humanitarian sentiment in regard to the Spanish war. The 


1“Essai Théorique,”’ lib. vi, cap. v, §§ 1365—1366. 
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spread of Communist influence in domestic and international 
politics could not, we concluded, be arrested by the negative 
process of denunciation. Humanly speaking, there were two 
causes for the extension of Communism among the workers 
and political-intellectuals of certain Western countries. One 
was indignation at the social and economic evils of the times 
and especially at the volume of unmerited poverty in the midst 
of plenty ; the other, the dread of war, combined with resent- 
ment against those Governments—and they are few—upon 
whose initiative an outbreak of war is commonly feared. 
Merely to lend our support to Fascism and National 
Socialism, even were that compatible with the integrity of the 
Church, would do nothing to remove those causes. It was 
rather for Catholics as an independent body to devote all their 
efforts to remedying those social evils and to preventing the 
calamity of war. Fundamentally, of course, the errors both 
of Communism and Fascism, which is a form of highly- 
militarized State-Socialism, violate the rights of man as a 
spiritual being, the former by denying the existence of the 
spiritual, the latter by subordinating man, body and soul, to 
the Nation-State. ‘‘The best way of counteracting these 
errors,’’ to return to the text of the resolution, 


is for Catholics to take the lead in striving to remedy the 
political, economic and social evils from which society is 
suffering and, taking their stand upon the principles of 
Catholic doctrine, to show that the Catholic Church is 
the true champion of the happiness and peace of man- 
kind. 


What practical good, it may be asked, can be achieved, in 
a world all but deafened by the broadcasting of organized 
falsehoods, by discovering and recording this unity of doc- 
trine and of purpose among forty or fifty University pro- 
fessors, authors, jurists, politicians, journalists and organizers 
—Irish, English, American, French, Belgian, Dutch, Hun- 
garian, Yugoslav and Spanish? Well, the entire Press of a 
great Catholic country has already made their main arguments 
and conclusions the common property of hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers; which is something accomplished, for Ire- 
land is a seed-bed of Catholic thought. The cordial blessing 
which the Holy Father bestowed upon the Conference and 
the eloquent encouragement of the Cardinal Primate is evi- 
dence that they have behind them the spiritual force of the 
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Universal Church. The outlook is very dark ; but, as Father 
Delos reminded the Conference, it is no more gloomy than 
were the prospects of the Catholic Social Movement in France 
thirty years ago: 


Insignificant and despised for many years, the leaders 
of this Movement obstinately maintained their activity ; 
and now they have come to see many of the reforms which 
they had advocated put into practice and an undisputed 
respect established for the social teaching of the Catholic 
Church. There is no reason why the doctrine and 
example of the Catholic Church upon international justice 
and peace should not in the same way come into its own. 


Europe, he held, was passing through a transitional period. 
The present disarray of political thought could not indefinitely 
continue, and almost infinite good might be done by a small 
group, resolutely adhering to and expounding true social 
principles, even if it disposed of none of the resources of offi- 
cial propaganda. ‘‘It is for us Catholics to save the leaven 


of truth. In due time it will do its work.” 
JOHN EPPSTEIN. 





Heaven Within 


“Not that He is far from any one of us.’’—Acts xvii, 27. 


ONE e’er hath seen the lovely face of Love, 
Though some have touched His very garment’s hem, 

Or heard His gracious whisper, bidding them 

Rise on prayer-pinions like the homing dove; 
Others have marked, from patient day to day 

How faint Love’s footprints shone, yet known them His, 

While others cry with tears ‘‘No love there is !’’— 
Since but His shadow falls across their way. 


And those there are, the holy, happy few, 
Who in their lives show forth Love’s sweetest graces, 
Nor ever dream that in their peaceful faces 

Shineth His own—as the o’er-arching blue 
Mirrors itself in many lowly places— 

All heaven reflected in a drop of dew! 


F. E. STOUNE. 
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TWO JOURNALISTS ' 


ARTHUR BRISBANE (1864-1936) : G. K. CHESTERTON (1874-1936) 


most widely-known journalist in America. For forty 

years he contributed to a large syndicate of news- 
papers a daily signed column of reflections on the news of the 
day, and, each week, a signed editorial of considerable length. 
In 1923 and in 1925, he published two several volumes of 
selected editorials, expressive of his views on life, and from 
these are taken the extracts which follow. It was estimated 
that he had thirty million readers, and that, in that space of 
years, he published some fifteen million words of comment on 
men and things. 

Even though, as we shall see, this brilliant journalist was 
intellectually of litte weight, yet because he is typical of a 
still-existing group of clever writers, and because he helped 
to infect the minds of so many of this generation with a shal- 
low, irrational ‘‘Wellsian’’ outlook, he is worth the attention 
of Catholics. And the study of him will help to throw into 
greater prominence the mind of another contemporary ‘‘jour- 
nalist,’’ the great Chesterton, whose death last year Catholics 
still lament, but in the legacy of whose writings they possess 
a philosophy as lofty and helpful as Brisbane’s is false and 
misleading. Both men gave prodigally and of their best, but 
the Catholic was a champion of Truth, the other a slave to 
Illusion. The following lines are meant to make that state- 
ment good. 

The reader of Brisbane’s two volumes cannot fail to be 
struck by his belief in ‘‘Progress’’—evolutionary, continuous, 
unlimited, automatic—as the law of Nature. According to 
this ‘‘law’’ the earth is destined to be the home for millions 
of years to come of a race of men constantly growing more 
perfect in intellect and behaviour. ‘‘Science’’ is the instru- 
ment provided by Nature for accomplishing this high pur- 
pose. It will gradually. uncover all her secrets and harness 
all her powers for the benefit of the human race, which by 
means of universal education and free discussion will attain 
to all truth. Many passages in these editorials dilate upon 


RTHUR BRISBANE, who died last year, was the 


1 Adapted from a lecture delivered to the Literary Society of the College 
of Mount St. Vincent, New York. 
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this attractive prospect of everything in every way getting 
better every day. Here is a typical utterance : 

The Sun’s heat and light, his bombardment of our 
planet by imperceptible bodies necessary to our existence, 
his influence upon our atmosphere and our vegetation, 
have changed the earth from dreadful chaos into the 
planet that we know and inhabit. And the Sun’s work 
continuing through the thousands of centuries ahead of 
us will make of this planet a beautiful perfect garden, 
ready for the perfect civilization that will exist here one 
day, realizing the dreams of the boldest dreamers and 
putting to shame those that dared to set a limit to man’s 
powers. 

So much for physical perfectibility ; now for moral : 

There have appeared on this earth a few men and a 
great many women, incapable of a selfish thought, gladly 
sacrificing everything to duty, giving up their lives 
readily for the truth or patiently enduring long lives of 
dullness and sorrow for the sake of others. Through 
such men and women, the spirit has spoken clearly. And 
in days to come the human race will be made of men and 
women of that kind. Through the perfected brain of 
man, the cosmic spirit, in which each of us is a con- 
scious atom, will speak clearly and then this earth, our 
little corner in the universe, will be truly harmonious, 
governed by the spirit distinctly expressed and instantly 
obeyed. 

These sketches of the future indicate that the ‘‘Science”’ 
which Brisbane invokes is not that which rules in our labora- 
tories and observatories. His attractive pictures would hardly 
be endorsed by Kelvin or Clarke Maxwell or Eddington or 
Jeans, men for whom the Universe is steadily running down. 
However, the author thinks it is of the true brand. ‘‘The 
present problems of the human race,’’ he says, ‘“‘are still 
material, mechanical and scientific. And science is the only 
reliable prophet in our day.’’ If only Brisbane, an omnivor- 
ous reader, had come across Newman’s ‘‘Tamworth Reading 
Room’’ * he would have found refuted, nearly a century ago, 
his ridiculous ideas about the function of secular science. 


1A series of letters which appeared in The Times during February, 1841, 
demolishing with incomparable wisdom and irony Sir Robert Peel’s contention 
that the growth in secular knowledge was a remedy for all moral disorders 
and a means of universal perfection. Published in ‘‘Discussions and Argu- 


ments.’’ 
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The sorrows of life are profound and prevalent enough to 
make every sensitive heart look around for some escape. Bris- 
bane found it in these rosy but cloudy conjectures. He tried 
to popularize Science as a panacea. As always, scientists fur- 
nish facts on which sciolists dogmatically build fancies. 
Brisbane himself was a master dogmatist, personifying ab- 
stractions, rounding off half-truths, jumping at conclusions, 
acting, in a word, as those do who rush in where angels fear 
to tread. Yet none of the brilliant but illogical fireworks of 
his lively pen can conceal his want of thought. 

Progress suggests a beginning, a definite route, a journey’s 
end. What did Brisbane have to say on religion? On the 
purpose of life? On the nature of man and his relation to 
God? 

It is impossible to disentangle from these volumes a co- 
herent philosophy. First of all, Brisbane nowhere records a 
fixed opinion of his own on these most fundamental questions. 
Then, he contradicts himself quite frequently, either by im- 
plication or by direct statement. It seems certain, however, 
that, while he restricts Reason and Knowledge to sensible 
phenomena—things that can be weighed, measured and felt 
by the senses—he holds Faith to be non-intellectual, some- 
thing substituted for Thought." Here is a categorical state- 
ment on the point : 


Hundreds of millions of men have thousands of differ- 
ent beliefs, all comforting. Lucky for men that they 
have them and need not think. Thought is painful. A 
very small candle is a fine thing in a dark cellar. And 
a shining faith is a comforting thing in this dark world. 
But faiths do not agree. What shall the man, who ad- 
mires all too much to confine himself to any one of them, 
answer to the question, ‘‘What are we here for?’’ He 
cannot give a definite answer, but this one might help: 
““We are here to do the best we can, control ourselves and 
help others, use wisely the knowledge and the wealth 
that we inherit from our predecessors and try to add to 
both. We are here to deal justly with our fellow-men 
and live in such a way that when we die and go to heaven 
—whether it be the heaven of the Red Indian, the 


1Compare, for the same false antithesis, the mid-Victorian Tennyson : 
‘‘We have but faith: we cannot know ; 


For knowledge is of things we see.’’ 
In Memoriam, section 1. 
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Mohammedan, the Christian or another—we deserve the 
friendly opinion of the judges there who will say : ‘‘ Well, 
all things considered, he did about as well as could be 
expected of him.”’ 


Here we see how difficult it is for the scientific agnostic to 
rid himself wholly of the Christian tradition into which he 
was born. The object of life, as he thus sketches it, is not 
derived from Science, which is solely concerned with the ob- 
servation and classification of natural phenomena, but from 
the testimony of conscience to a lawgiver. You cannot get 
moral obligation from natural Science, nor any obligation, 
unless you are sure of its being right and true. But Brisbane 
is shy about mentioning the supreme lawgiver, God, although, 
forgetting his own saying that “‘science is the only reliable 
prophet in our day,’’ he invokes on occasion a sort of pan- 
theistic deity— 


Some great power outside of this earth regulates the 
earth and the human beings upon it. We are caretakers 
of the globe and at the same time the responsible guar- 
dians of our own race and civilization. The duty of man 
is to cultivate and embellish this earth, this little speck 
of the divine property which is confided to his care. His 
other duty is to develop himself. He is the representa- 
tive on earth of the executive power of the universe. His 
mind is an atom of the cosmic thought that rules every- 
thing.’ 


Again: ‘“‘We are a sort of coral insect gradually creating a 
real civilization, raising it slowly from the depths of ignor- 
ance, savagery, poverty and selfishness.’’ Yet, curiously 
enough, he asserts immortality for the soul, partly as being 
an ‘“‘atom of the cosmic power,’’ partly because ‘‘matter is 
indestructible,’’ and partly because of the thoroughly Chris- 
tian belief he has inconsistently retained that God cannot de- 
ceive His creatures. ‘‘Eternal power,’’ he says, ‘‘would not 
mystify, delude and cheat millions of beings by planting in 
them a longing never to be realized.’’ But his glimpse of the 
truth does not last. He does not know whether that immor- 
tality is conscious and personal. ‘‘Possibly, we all go back 
at the end to the sea of divine wisdom, whence we were sent 


1 Italics ours, to suggest the inconsistency of these words in the mouth of 
an agnostic. 
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forth to do well, or badly, our littke work down here.’’ And, 
of course, he is a universalist. ‘‘Future punishment? We 
think not. .. How important to have faith and to feel that 
reality will surpass anticipation, and that whatever is will be 
the best thing for us.and satisfy us utterly.” 

I might multiply quotations of this kind to show the 
dilemma in which Brisbane’s teaching leaves his readers. If 
they are (unfortunately) scientists and lovers of knowledge, 
they must face the stark realities of a Nature, red in tooth and 
claw with ravin, systematized by a Science which is ruled by 
iron and inexorable laws, and satisfy their longings for hap- 
piness with the pursuit of physical fact, however bereft of 
human appeal. On the other hand, if they have (happily) got 
hold of faith, of whatever kind from whatever source, then 
they may give up thinking, ‘‘the hardest of all work,’’ and 
soothe themselves amid life’s trials with the anticipation of 
future bliss thus revealed to them. But it is time to sum up 
this very modern mentality who seems himself to have shrunk 
from what he feels so supremely difficult, the attempt to think 
logically and consistently. 

Brisbane, then, may be called the high-priest of that nine- 
teenth-century fallacy of certain upward progress, which was 
all the more deadly a delusion in that it was supposed to be 
strictly scientific. The ‘‘Science,’? however, in which it 
cloaked itself was the science of fifty years ago, which modern 
scientific men cannot contemplate without a blush. In the 
second place, there is hardly a trace in all his writings of 
any knowledge of Christian theology, that vast body of teach- 
ings concerning God and man, elaborated through the ages. 
He does not seem to have even heard of that giant intellect 
before whom T. H. Huxley himself stood in awe—St. Thomas 
Aquinas; nor of any of his multitudinous followers in the 
same fertile field. Sometimes, as we have seen, he talks like 
a Pantheist, sometimes as if he thought that the question of 
Theism was practically irrelevant to this life, a matter of non- 
intellectual ‘‘Faith.”’ 

Thirdly, all his emphasis is upon the human race as a race, 
to the good of which the individual man is a means, himself 
otherwise of no importance. He never envisages man as a 
Person, nor realizes any of the implications of Personality. 
And, finally—and most important—for all his continuous em- 
phasis on Thought and Thinking, he never shows himself 
aware of the distinction between thought and imagination. In 
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other words, he lacked, like so many moderns, even a bowing 
acquaintance with metaphysics, the science whereby the mind 
observes and classifies its own faculties, and examines funda- 
mental concepts. Confronted with the familiar problems of 
space and time, this is all that he can write— 


Even simple truths frighten us—for instance, the 
simple fact that time never began and cannot possibly 
end or that there is no limit to space. For, after the end 
of time, Time must go on as it must have gone on for 
ever before its beginning, if it had an official beginning. 
Space, the field in which suns and planets like ours roll, 
cannot have any end or boundary—solid wall or nothing- 
ness. The solid wall is impossible, for how far would 
that reach? And nothingness cannot exist. 


In other words, because we cannot imagine an absence of 
time as we know it or a limit to real space, therefore, neither 
exists ; which is equivalent to saying there is no reality which 
cannot be ‘‘pictured,’’ represented, that is, by sensible physi- 
cal images. Compare this puerile conclusion with that 
wonderful chapter in Maritain’s ‘‘Philosophy and Progress’”’ 
called ‘‘The Mathematical Attenuation of Time’’ if you wish 
to know the difference between a metaphysician and a man 
who thinks ‘‘thinking’’ hard. 

I have said above that Brisbane would not merit the con- 
sideration of any cultivated Catholic audience, save as a type 
of the modern teachers who mislead masses of non-Catholics, 
and as a background to the study of an incomparably greater 
thinker, Mr. G. K. Chesterton. Let me now briefly address 
myself to the latter statement. 

Chesterton was an active journalist all his active life. Like 
Brisbane, he commented on almost everything as it passed 
before his eyes. For nearly thirty years he contributed a page 
of paragraphs each week to the Illustrated London News, to 
say nothing of his work on The Daily News and many other 
journals, The New Witness and G.K.’s Weekly. He has left 
us, besides, some seventy volumes, large and small, of poetry, 
literary criticism, novels, detective stories, plays, biographies, 
essays and miscellaneous writing that is not easy to classify. 
His output, regarded quantitatively, was enormous. I can- 
not estimate with any approximation how it would compare 
in this respect with Brisbane’s, by ten years the older man; 
it is sufficient to note that it was really colossal. In that the 
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two men were alike—although in little else. No greater con- 
trast, at any rate, could easily be imagined than that between 
Chesterton’s ‘‘Weltanschauung”’ and Brisbane’s, as I have 
tried to expound it. This comparison has a direct and living 
relation to the intellectual life of our day. 

That in some of his poetry Chesterton reached the acme of 
imaginative insight—in ‘‘Lepanto,’’ for instance, and ‘‘The 
Ballad of the White Horse’’ ; that his literary criticism was 
uncanny in its penetration and extraordinarily illuminating— 
his little volume ‘‘Victorian Literature’’ is a veritable master- 
piece ; that his novels and mystery stories exhibit an amazing 
imagination and dexterity of treatment—his ‘‘Father Brown’”’ 
will be an immortal figure so long as people read detective 
fiction ; that his biographies, especially of St. Francis and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, are unique in their sympathetic insight— 
all these things are irrelevant to the point to which I invite 
your attention, which is this—that ali his works are variations 
on one great theme, and that everything that he saw and 
talked about, even in his journalistic work, he regarded as re- 
lated to this theme. It is in this one unifying conception, 
which gives such force and permanence to his work, that he 
differs most profoundly from his fellow-journalist. Let me 
state it in this way: I have implied that Brisbane completely 
lacked the metaphysical faculty ; I now maintain that Chester- 
ton was perhaps the most profoundly metaphysical man of his 
time, in that he saw whatever he saw by a species of meta- 
physical intuition, capable of piercing to the innermost heart 
of a seeming trifle and of uncovering the tremendous truth 
that lay within it. That is the secret of the thing which many 
of his contemporaries dismiss as the Chestertonian ‘‘para- 
dox.’”’ He was pre-eminently homo metaphysicus in a non- 
metaphysical age. 

Here is my justification for that confident assertion. Our 
Lord thanked His Father for revealing to ‘“‘little ones’’ what 
the wise and prudent could not take in. Apart from super- 
natural action, this seems to indicate that the mind of a child 
naturally possesses a directness of mental vision, a concern 
with essences, which is truly metaphysical. Are not its 
puzzling questions—its ‘chow ?”’ and ‘‘what?’’ and ‘‘why ?”’ 
and ‘‘whence ?’’—all directed to the great problems of philo- 
sophy? But as the years pass, our interests are absorbed in 
a thousand external shows and we lose this inborn desire for 
the knowledge of ultimates. Now, I believe that, by an especial 
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favour of Providence, Chesterton preserved it, whilst yet de- 
veloping the mental equipment of the adult. I believe, too, 
that he was unaware of his privilege, for his ‘‘Auto- 
biography’’ contains many wistful references to it as some- 
thing he once had and, like the rest of us, lost as he grew up. 
Not so: he laid firm hold from the first upon the heart of all 
metaphysical thinking and never loosed that hold. The mys- 
tery and the wonder of Being as such, never left him. His 
own existence was to him an exciting fact. ‘‘Anything [he 
says in his ‘‘Autobiography’’] was magnificent as compared 
with nothing. Even if the very daylight were a dream, it was 
a day-dream ; it was not a nightmare.’’ Now, Being as such, 
existence as opposed to non-existence or nothingness, is the 
primary object of metaphysics. In his little book on St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the prince of metaphysicians, Chesterton 
shows clear appreciation of the centre of scholastic philo- 
sophy, the fundamental concept of Ens, and handles it with 
an ease, an accuracy and a completeness—all in the simplest 
language—which has amazed the ‘‘professionals,’’ so that 
both Maritain and Gilson agree that no English writer has 
penetrated more deeply into the mind of St. Thomas. And it 
is this capacity for clear, deep and abstract thinking, this 
habitus metaphysicus, that is the secret of Chesterton’s im- 
portance to the world. 

Scholastic Ontology—the Science of Being, its necessary 
qualities, its derivatives and applications—a closed book to 
most non-Catholic thinkers, yet essential to all lucidity of 
thought—was never, I suppose, the subject of Chesterton’s 
formal study, yet from its inexhaustible richness blossomed 
unconsciously his whole philosophy. He grasped it long be- 
fore he became a Catholic. What that philosophy taught him 
concerning the nature of God and man determined his atti- 
tude on all the questions of his time, and all his controversies 
with his contemporaries. After God’s existence, Man’s unity 
and individuality, in a word, his personality, was to him the 
one great fact, the one thing that mattered on earth, the one 
thing of inviolable sacredness. 

Ignorance of this fact vitiates, as I have said, the whole 
mental outlook—one cannot call it a real philosophy—of such 
as Arthur Brisbane. That ignorance is, in truth, the cardinal 
sin of the agnostic nineteenth century, which, ignoring the 
Creator and denying the supernatural side of man’s nature, 
gravely mutilated his personal rights. To what depths of 
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corruption that evil principle has led society is only too visible 
in the godless Totalitarian State of our time. It was this 
mortal sin, this moral and metaphysical apostasy of nine- 
teenth-century Liberalism, that Chesterton fought tooth and 
nail in all its manifestations ; and they were innumerable. His 
whole colossal activity, indeed, was engaged in the defence of 
man, created in God’s image and likeness, against an age that 
for all its humanitarianism, for all its fine language and noble 
protestations, viewed him merely as the highest of the brutes, 
an inhabitant like them of a closed Universe. 

Some twenty-seven years ago, he published ‘‘What’s 
Wrong With the World,’’ a book which, in aim and sub- 
stance, is a protest against the degradation of man, socially, 
politically, and, I need not say, religiously, that, outside the 
Church and apart from her influence, is proceeding apace in 
the unregenerate world. Even the titles of its several chap- 
ters—‘‘The Homelessness of Man,’’ ‘‘The Mistake About 
Man,”’ ‘‘The Mistake About Woman,’’ ‘‘The Mistake About 
the Child’’—indicate its intense purpose. I cannot resist mak- 
ing one quotation from that last section, denouncing the 
spurious humanitarianism that condones slums but makes 
rigid sanitary laws for those forced to live in them. He is 
talking of an order sent out by medical authorities dealing 
with the poor, that for sanitary reasons the hair of all little 
slum girls should be cropped, and is roused to a high Chris- 
tian indignation. 

With the red hair of one she-urchin in the gutter, I 
will set fire to all modern civilization. Because a girl 
should have long hair, she should have clean hair; be- 
cause she should have clean hair, she should not have an 
unclean home; because she should not have an unclean 
home, she should have a free and leisured mother; be- 
cause she should have a free mother, she should not have 
an usurious landlord; because there should not be an 
usurious landlord, there should be a redistribution of pro- 
perty ; because there should be a redistribution of property, 
there shall be a revolution. .. Her mother may bid her 
bind her hair, for that is a natural authority; but the 
Emperor of the Planet shall not bid her to cut it off. She 
is the human and sacred image: all around her the social 
fabric shall sway and split and fall; the pillars of society 
shall be shaken, and the roofs of ages come rushing 
down ; and not one hair of her head shall be harmed. 
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Rhetoric, magnificent and sonorous? Yes, but there is 
depth in the rolling phrases, and the heart of Chester- 
tonian philosophy at the root of it all, for the bureaucrat had 
assailed, in his impious edict, the dignity of human person- 
ality ; in defence of that all else on earth must yield. All 
Christians, in their hearts, must believe that, if the social 
structure has become so distorted by the blind avarice of man 
that multitudes are compelled to lead sub-human lives, it must 
be put right again by Christian effort, and not, as poor Bris- 
bane hoped, by Science. This is the gulf that separates the 
two philosophies. Briscane’s Progress was to Chesterton 
Chaos—movement that had lost both guidance and goal. 
Brisbane’s ‘‘coral insect,’’ blindly working and dying for 
some unknown end, Chesterton sees as a being made in the 
image and likeness of God and destined to dwell with God in 
eternal bliss. What, in comparison with that magnificent 
future, are even the highest of scientific achievements ? 

The upshot, then, is that our brief study of these two 
eminent journalists leads us to this most important conclusion 
—Arthur Brisbane was the last popular exponent of a bank- 
rupt philosophy that has gradually disintegrated the civiliza- 
tion which was Christianity’s boon to a fallen world, while 
Chesterton may be called the first popular exponent of the 
philosophy which alone can salvage what remains of civiliza- 
tion, and recreate and restore it as a whole. Through his 
ignoring of a Personal Creator, Brisbane for all his brilliant 
energy, was ultimately futile, whereas Chesterton, who made 
God the centre of his thought, saw everything in due per- 
spective and has left us a lasting inheritance. And the really 
exciting development of these latest days is the fact that some 
people, outside the Catholic Church, are beginning to suspect 
that Chesterton is right. 

To say nothing of the revival of scholastic philosophy in the 
British Isles—where it is taught in the Universities of Oxford, 
London and Belfast—we may note that, lately, at the celebra- 
tion of Harvard’s Tercentenary, Etienne Gilson called upon 
America to take from the tired hands of the Old World the 
torch of universal enduring truth and carry it forward. Still 
more recently, he began a course of lectures there on the same 
great theme—the philosophy that rests upon the metaphysical 
concept of Being—lectures which aroused deep and wide- 
spread interest. Then there followed the publication, by 
President Hutchins of Chicago University, of four lectures 
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delivered at Yale wherein he pointed out that whereas theo- 
logy was the principle of unity in the medieval university, 
there is no such means in this faithless age of unifying know- 
ledge, and that, therefore, we must begin by looking to meta- 
physics—the study of first principles—as ‘“‘the ordering and 
proportioning discipline’ in our universities. ‘‘The aim of 
higher education,”’ he says, ‘‘is wisdom. Wisdom is know- 
ledge of principles and causes. Metaphysics deals with the 
highest principles and causes. Therefore, metaphysics is the 
highest wisdom.’’ And he concludes that metaphysics must 
be the ground and foundation of all university education, and 
leaves us in no doubt whatever that it is the metaphysics of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas that he means. 

We are witnessing, I believe, a tremendous turning-point 
in human history, for which the nearest parallel is the end 
of the Greco-Roman civilization. As Christopher Dawson 
points out: 


The Roman World Empire was an artificial unity with 
no common spiritual tradition behind it, whereas modern 
Europe rests on the foundation of an age-long community 
of religion and of intellectual culture. If we could re- 
cover that tradition and become as conscious of our Euro- 
pean community as we are now of our national parti- 
cularism, international co-operation would cease to ap- 
pear as an insoluble problem, and would become natural 
and almost inevitable. .. The true foundation of Euro- 
pean unity is to be found, not in political or economic 
agreements, but in the restoration of the spiritual tradi- 
tion on which that unity was originally based.’ 


It is that spiritual tradition that informs almest everything 
that Chesterton wrote, and gives it a force and coherence that 
even Catholics do not always fully appreciate, and that was 
lost to his non-Catholic contemporaries, including Brisbane 
and his thirty millions of readers. And that is why I think 
the fame of G.K.C. will grow and that a future age will study 
his collected works as the writings of a seer and a prophet. 
On the other hand, how many of Brisbane’s fifteen millions 
of words will survive in the thoughts of men? Perhaps only 
his shrewd comment on the Dempsey-Tunney fight—‘‘A 
gorilla could lick them both.’’ That does seem to have passed 
into the record, like Dana’s definition of news and Mark 
Twain’s remark about the weather. 

1“The Modern Dilemma.” THOMAS F. WOODLOCK. 
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THE HOPE OF THE CHINESE MISSIONS 


N the low-lying alluvial land through which one of 
(): world’s greatest rivers—the Yang-tse-kiang— 


reaches the sea, Shanghai has, since the middle years 
of the last century, developed from a second-rate seaboard 
town into one of the most important centres of commerce and 
industry in the Far East. Macao and Canton were for cen- 
turies the chief gateways for European trade with China. 
They have been deposed from this profitable pre-eminence, 
though it was only in 1847 that the first English ship brought 
a trading cargo to Shanghai. 

For the traders and shipowners of Europe this was like a 
new discovery, the prelude to an immense growth of profitable 
trade. A war with China had ended in 1843 with a treaty that 
opened several new ports to foreign traders. Till then Euro- 
pean trade had passed through Portuguese Macao and 
Chinese Canton, long the only ports open to the traders of 
the West. It was now realized that Shanghai might well be 
developed into an important port for Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, one of the best links of China with the outer world. It 
was the capital of a fertile province, and the outlet for the 
trade of a vast valley drained by a river that was the high- 
road for the local commerce of the Yang-tse region. Shanghai 
was then a walled city on the left bank of the Wang-poo 
river, that serves as its harbour, the river, about half a mile 
wide, reaching the broad estuary of the Yang-tse, about ten 
miles distant, by a curving course of nearly twice that length. 
The city had a dense population and a wealthy merchant 
class, in which many of the leading families claimed descent 
from distinguished ancestors. Among them were many 
shipowners, and their native coasting craft had long sent car- 
goes to Macao and Canton, including goods that the dealers 
of those cities purchased for shipment to Europe. 

It was a son of one of these wealthy families who, in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, was the pioneer of the 
Catholic missions in Shanghai—then a pagan city. In our 
own time it has become one of the most important centres of 
the missions in China. Side by side with the growth of the 
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city there has been in our own time a marvellous extension of 
its Catholic institutions—churches, religious houses, schools 
and colleges, hospitals and refuges for the poor—carrying on 
a splendid work of missionary development, in which Re- 
ligious Orders from many lands are doing splendid service. 
In the terrible attack by the Japanese forces and the fierce 
bombardments that began on August 12th many of these 
establishments of the missions must have suffered serious 
loss. 

The founder, then, of the missions of Shanghai was, as 
we have said, neither a European nor a native missionary 
priest but a Chinese layman—Hsu-kuan-chi, the eldest son of 
a wealthy family in the old city. Well educated, interested in 
the science and literature of his country, and already making 
some attempts at literary work, in 1603 he made a visit to 
Peking. There he secured an introduction to Father Matteo 
Ricci, the founder of the Jesuit missions, where he had arrived 
by way of Macao in 1582, thirty years after the death of St. 
Francis Xavier at San-chan. The young man sought the 
acquaintance of Ricci as a skilled mathematician and astrono- 
mer, famous as a master, not only of the sciences of far-off 
Europe, but also of the Chinese schools. The visit to Ricci 
led to a close friendship and the young man’s conversion. 
Recalled to Shanghai, before his preparation for Baptism 
was completed, he broke his journey southwards at Nanking, 
where he made a short stay as a guest of the local Jesuit mis- 
sion, and was received into the Church, taking Paul as his 
baptismal name. He is remembered in China as Paul Hsu, 
the zealous lay-founder of the mission of Shanghai. When 
he left Nanking he had asked for a priest to come with him 
to his native city, but the Superiors of the Nanking mission 
told him regretfully that the mission was so undermanned 
that no one could be spared for this new foundation. 

Returning home, he found his father in broken health, and 
soon after the old man died, leaving him a large fortune. As 
a dutiful son he was bound by national tradition to spend the 
next three years in mourning, refraining from any part in 
public affairs. He spent some of this time in travel in the 
south, visiting Canton and Macao. In the latter city he was 
a guest at the Jesuit college, where he made a long retreat 
of over a month, following the full course of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, with the result that he resolved 
to be a lay apostle of the Faith in his city, using his position 
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as one of its wealthy citizens to organize and promote its 
introduction into Shanghai and the adjacent country. 

When he asked for a priest to be sent to Shanghai, he had 
promised to provide all the expenses of the mission. He had 
to wait for more than a year before the pioneer of the new 
foundation, Father Cattaneo, arrived at Shanghai. But while 
he was waiting for this happy event Paul Hsu was winning 
and instructing converts among his kindred and friends. On 
the arrival of the Jesuit missionary this zealous catechist was 
able to present to him sixty converts whom he had won and 
instructed for Baptism. Among them were several members 
of three of the wealthiest families in Shanghai. 

For some years, the converts, steadily increasing in num- 
bers, met for Mass and instruction at the houses of Paul Hsu 
and the other wealthy converts. It was not till 1640 that 
Father Cattaneo’s successor, Father Brancati, was able to 
erect the first Catholic church, still held in honour in our own 
time as the oldest church in Shanghai. In the dark days of 
the eighteenth century, when Catholicity was banned and per- 
secuted in China, the old church was seized and desecrated 
by the persecutors, and then for more than a hundred years 
it was the ‘‘Temple of the War God.” 

It was restored to Catholic worship in 1861. The mid years 
of the nineteenth century were a troubled time with China, 
bringing two wars, with England and, again, with a Franco- 
British alliance, and the Tai-ping revolt in the central pro- 
vinces, with, till 1865, Nanking as their capital. In 1861 the 
Tai-pings were raiding the country round Shanghai, and a 
French brigade under General Montauban was sent to pro- 
tect the French and British in the city. Montauban dealt 
effectively with the rebels, and the Chinese municipality of 
Shanghai, as part of a recognition of this good service, 
gave to the French the above-mentioned church in the walled 
city, with the adjacent presbytery, long used as a club-house 
for Chinese students. The idols and pagan decorations were 
removed from the church (a building in the Chinese style 
of the seventeenth century), and it was prepared for Catholic 
worship, and reconsecrated under the title of Our Blessed 
Lady’s Immaculate Conception. As this is written we can 
only hope that it has escaped destruction under the series of 
Japanese bombardments of the native city. 

The Chinese persecutions of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth, the wars of Europe, the sup- 
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pression of many religious houses there, the captivity of Pius 
VI and Pius VII, and the partial disorganization of the 
government of the Church in Rome, resulted in a time of 
endless difficulties and heavy losses for the Catholic missions. 
It was a disastrous time for the Church in China, where num- 
bers of the older mission-stations were abandoned, and few 
missionaries came from Europe. In Shanghai during these 
trying times all the churches had been closed down by the 
persecution. But three wealthy Catholic families had private 
chapels in their homes, and there were occasional visits of 
European and Chinese priests, who came at the peril of their 
freedom and life. 

The years of peace in Europe, after the congress of Vienna 
in 1815, brought the beginning of a better time, though in 
China the edicts of persecution had not been withdrawn. Pius 
VII, on his restoration to Rome, began the reorganization of 
the missions. This was continued and expanded under his 
successor Gregory XVI. 

Both Nanking and Shanghai were inciuded in a vicariate 
of which these cities were the chief centres. When, in 1842, 
this fertile and populous district was assigned to the French 
Jesuits it was officially known as the mission of Nanking. 
Shanghai was at that time still only a port of the coasting 
trade, but in the November of next year it was promoted to 
the rank of a Treaty Port, and its marvellous rise into a great 
centre of commerce began. But it was not till 1933 that 
Pius XI made Shanghai the centre of an Apostolic Vicariate. 
Nanking and the neighbouring district was assigned to the 
Chinese secular clergy under a native bishop. 

The total population of the Vicariate of Shanghai, accord- 
ing to the annual summary of statistics of the Chinese mis- 
sions published this year (and covering the period from the 
summer of 1935 to that of 1936) is estimated as 19 millions. 
Of these, three and a half millions are inhabitants of 
Shanghai and its suburbs. The Catholics of the Vicariate 
numbered 132,186, an increase of 3,940 in the preceding 
twelve months, and the catechumens at the end of the year 
numbered 10,146. 

For Shanghai itself we find some interesting statistics of 
the Catholic population, published with the approval of the 
Vicar-Apostolic, Mgr. Haouisée, in a ‘‘Guide to Catholic 
Shanghai,’’ which states that in June, 1936, there were 
38,336 Catholics, with 622 converts under instruction. This 
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is a small enough percentage in a city of three and a half mil- 
lion people, but here, as elsewhere, the labourers are so far 
relatively few. However, that total shows the promise and 
potency of great progress. In the last fifty years, Shanghai 
has grown into one of the most splendidly organized mission- 
centres in the world, and may well be considered now as the 
chief base of operations for the rest of China. 

There are only eleven parish churches in the great city— 
which covers an area of nearly 70 square miles, and which 
is linked by stations in the north and south suburbs with the 
railway system of China: there is a connexion, moreover, 
with the great canal system of the country by the Soo-chow 
Creek. The northern suburb of Chapei has grown into a dis- 
trict of factories, mostly for silk and cotton fabrics. At the 
end of the curving lower reach of the Wang-poo river (the 
harbour of Shanghai) there is the old native city, a network 
of narrow lanes and old-fashioned houses. A few years ago 
its massive brick-built ramparts, dating from the fourteenth 
century, were demolished, and their site is now a fine modern 
boulevard. 

From the western border of the metropolis, and eastward 
between Chapei and the native city, and then along the north 
bank of the river, extends the region of the foreign settle- 
ments—the ‘‘International’’ and ‘‘French Concessions.” 
These have a volunteer police of their own, and take a large 
share in the Municipal Government. But there are only about 
50,000 foreign residents among at least a million and a half 
of Chinese. Of this foreign population the Japanese num- 
ber some 19,000, the British 10,747, the Russians 9,600, and 
the French only 1,565. 

No statistics are available as to how far Catholics are re- 
presented in this foreign trading population. Amongst the 
personnel of the missions, many other nations besides the 
Chinese are represented, and several of the city’s churches 
and mission-centres are in the ‘‘Concessions’’; moreover, 
what may well be called a fortress of the Faith exists in the 
churches, convents and other establishments on the low range 
of hills at Zi-ka-wei, about eight miles south-west of 
Shanghai. 

The statistics of the year June, 1935—June, 1936, show that 
in Shanghai, including the above-mentioned outpost, there 
were then 130 priests and 155 male Religious (novices, 
students for the priesthood and laybrothers) both foreign and 
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native. The nuns numbered 600, mostly of the active Orders, 
but with a Carmelite convent at Zi-ka-wei. There were 726 
Chinese catechists for the care and instruction of converts 
and work in the schools, more than half of these being women. 
There were 89 schools and colleges with 7,114 Christian and 
13,954 non-Christian pupils; 20 orphanages with 6,273 
orphans in their care; and 54 dispensaries, some connected 
with the hospitals under the care of the nuns, others separate 
establishments. In the twelve months these gave free medi- 
cal treatment to some 940,000 cases. 

Shanghai is a Jesuit mission, but several other Religious 
Orders are represented in the Vicariate. Its 600 nuns in- 
clude representatives of several Orders and _ nationalities, 
whose good work in orphanages, schools, hospitals and other 
charitable foundations, in nearly all of which numbers of non- 
Christians are under their care, is of the highest value to the 
mission. Another important factor in its apostolate is sup- 
plied by groups and societies of lay-workers in the foreign 
settlements, and still more by similar organizations formed 
among the native Chinese Catholics. We have seen how a 
Chinese layman was the pioneer of the mission, and a few 
wealthy families provided the hidden chapels of the dark 
period of persecution. Lay ‘‘Catholic Action’’ is thus an 
honoured tradition among Chinese Catholics and has greatly 
developed in our own time. For some forty years its chief 
leader has been a wealthy citizen, Mr. Loh-Pa-Hong, often 
described as ‘‘the Ozanam of Shanghai.’’ He is the founder 
and leader of a lay confraternity of the S.V.P. type which 
gives help to many of the Catholic foundations in the city, and 
organizes apostolic and charitable succour to towns and 
villages outside its limits. A generous benefactor of the 
Catholic foundations in the city, the most notable of Mr. 
Loh’s good works is the Hospice for poor, disabled and aged 
men, transferred several years ago from the native city to a 
new site in the Nantao suburb, and grown by various exten- 
sions into the proportions of a small village. It was in the 
great hall of the Hospice that in the summer of 1924 the first 
council of the Bishops of China met, under the presidency of 
the Papal Delegate, Mgr. Constantini. 

Shanghai has two cathedrals—the older of these is the 
church of St. Francis Xavier, built in 1853, near the river 
and the north end of the old native city. It is served by 
Chinese secular priests, and its large congregation is chiefly 
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Chinese. Attached to it are eight parish schools and many 
Catholic organizations. The other cathedral, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Ignatius and has room for 2,000 worshippers, 
stands on the low ridge of Zi-ka-wei in the open country 
south-west of the city, on land which once belonged to the 
family of Paul Hsu, the founder of the Shanghai mission, 
who is buried not far from the cathedral. It is surrounded 
by official buildings—the Bishop’s Residence, the senior and 
junior seminaries for the education of Chinese secular clergy, 
the Jesuit residence and the house of studies for their Scho- 
lastics, and also the College of St. Ignatius that prepares its 
students for degrees in the Chinese universities. There are 
besides the ‘‘Normal School’’ for training Chinese school- 
teachers, a great orphanage, a Carmel and three other con- 
vents, one of these with boarding and day schools. There 
is also a printing office and, finally, the famous Observatory. 
This, originally erected for astronomical work, is now con- 
fined to terrestrial sciences—meteorology, magnetism, and 
other lines of research. It sends out, day by day, weather- 
reports and storm-warnings—especially about the imminence 
of typhoons—and thus provides a welcome safeguard for 
navigation. The astronomical department has been trans- 
ferred to a higher and more open site at Zo-se. 

It was at Zi-ka-wei that, in 1903, the Catholic university for 
Chinese students, now known as the Aurora University, was 
inaugurated. In 1908 it was moved from its original home 
in the old observatory building to new quarters in the broad 
Avenue Dubail, in the south of Shanghai city. Here it now oc- 
cupies buildings on both sides of the Avenue, seventeen in all, 
including a great library and museum which are open to the 
public. It has three departments, the faculties of law, of the 
engineering sciences, and of medicine. Its degrees are 
recognized by the Chinese Government, and several of its 
students now hold high rank in the Government service. It 
is open to non-Christian as well as Catholic students. 

This commingling of Catholic and non-Catholic higher 
students in institutions which are wholly and essentially 
Catholic in outlook and atmosphere, obviously differs toto 
c@lo from the frequentation by Catholics of non-Catholic edu- 
cational centres which proves so disastrous to the Faith in 
many parts of the world. When a school is staffed by Catho- 
lic, often ‘‘Religious,’’ teachers, and nothing opposed to re- 
ligion is tolerated, such intercourse undoubtedly leads.to the 
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removal of difficulties and prejudices in the mind of the non- 
Catholic and thus aids the acceptance of the truth. To per- 
haps even a greater extent, the splendid charitable work of 
the nuns, who are the nurses of so many of the great hospitals 
of Shanghai and its homes of charity for the orphans and 
the aged, has a similar good result. 

Accordingly, Shanghai, as one of the chief ‘‘gateways of 
China,’’ merits our description of it as ‘‘the hope of the 
Chinese Missions.’’ For the missionaries of at least half of 
the Chinese provinces it is the port by which they approach 
their work. In the city there are the residences of the ‘‘Pro- 
curators’ of several missionary Orders, nearly a dozen in 
number, who receive the new arrivals, arrange for their jour- 
ney inland, provide for all they need, and incidentally help 
them to gain some preliminary knowledge of their future 
work. Now, alas! the clouds of war are obscuring this fair 
picture of Catholic enterprise. The various Orders and insti- 
tutes—Jesuits, Missions Etrangéres, Franciscans, Lazarists, 
Marists, Augustinians, Recollects, the Irish Columban Mis- 
sion, the German Missionaries of Steyl, and the Belgian 
Fathers of Scheut—valiant battalions of the peaceful Army of 
Christ, must view with dismay the wrecking or retarding of 
their apostolic work, and turn to Catholics in lands still at 
peace, for sympathy, prayer and material assistance. God’s 
armies can never lose hope but they are often sorely tried. 

A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 





Kindness 


**Accedet Homo ad Cor Altum.’’—Ps. Ixiii, 7. 


ORD, make us kind—no passing flash 
Of human pity, lightly shown— 
But real affection from a heart 
That draws it humbly from Thine own. 


For kindness, from Thy Heart of flame, 
Hath power to bless where’er it shine, 
E’en, Lord, through such a misty glass 
As this sin-shadowed soul of mine. 
We, wandering all our several ways, 
Each on his chosen path, we come, 
Lonely, to meet in Thy deep Heart, 
Homeless, in Thee to find our Home. 
W. REITH. 








THE SOUL OF THE CHILD 


‘6 HE young lady is not a Catholic?”’ The grey- 
haired priest looked doubtfully at the young man 
seated opposite him in the presbytery parlour. 

“up m afraid not, Father,’’ replied Gilbert Marrion, ner- 
vously fingering his fair moustache, ‘“‘but I think shewill come 
over. She hasn’t said anything except how nice the chapel 
looked at Benediction—the candles and vestments and all 
that, and little Patsy O’Dell and Tim Murphy looking like 
small angels in their white cottas.”’ 

*‘Not much like angels when out of them,’’ chuckled the 
priest. 

“Of course, Mary’s an Anglican. The Cheshams are, in 
fact, rather ‘Churchy.’ Her uncle’s a cathedral dean. But 
I don’t think she herself is very keen on it. She hardly ever 
goes to church.” 

“Ah, yes,’ interrupted Father Doyle. ‘‘But these compli- 
mentary remarks about candles and cottas don’t mean much. 
Neither does mere indifferentism to the Establishment neces- 
sarily indicate Catholic leanings. If the latter were the case 
we should certainly get far more converts.” 

**You see,’’ he went on pointedly, ‘‘you yourself are a con- 
vert—the only Catholic in your family, I take it ?”’ 

‘‘My mother is a bit bigoted. She can’t forget that her 
brother is a bishop, a pillar of Low-Church Anglicanism. 
So I am afraid that she rather feels that I have disgraced the 
family. But, still, she’s a good old sort. We don’t quarrel 
about it!” 

“Is she in favour of your match with Miss Chesham ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, very much so.’”’ A slight flush passed over the 
young man’s face as he answered. ‘‘In fact, it was she rather 
who fixed it all up. The Cheshams are neighbours of ours 
and awfully rich—so altogether, it’s very—. Of course, I 
don’t mean to say that I am just being driven into it. I am 
honestly awfully fond of Mary.” 

The priest watched the speaker with kind shrewd eyes. His 
face was lined with the furrows of many years’ hard pastoral 
work. 

‘I realize that,’’ he murmured with a note of pity in his 
voice, ‘‘it’s a most desirable match from the worldly point 
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of view—but then, from the religious side—I’m afraid—.”’ 

The pastor got up from his chair, a frail figure in his faded 
cassock, facing his richest parishioner, the village squire, 
whose conversion to the Church had recently caused such a 
stir in the little village of Sudesly. Still, he was a priest of 
God’s Church ; it was his duty to speak, however unpalatable 
it might be. 

‘*My son,”’ he went on, ‘“‘don’t you see how difficult it will 
make things for yourself? You, as I said before, are a lonely 
convert with everybody against you. I know you’re putting 
up a grand fight. But still, you want help. You must have 
someone with you—I mean a wife of your own creed. Things 
will be worse for you in the future if you make this marriage, 
because you will have two families to fight against, both yours 
and hers, both strongly Protestant.” 

Gilbert Marrion had the look of a man who hears some- 
thing he does not like, but knows it in his heart to be true. 
But he was to hear more. 

“It might be all right for yourself,’’ the priest continued, 
“but what about the children whom you, I trust, hope to 
have ?”’ 

“Yes, certainly, we must have a son and heir to carry on 
the name,’’ said the young man. 

“Well, then, what about him? What about his religious 
up-bringing ?”’ 

At that, the Squire looked more cheerful. He felt that here 
he would score a point. 

“Oh, yes, we’ve settled that all right,’’ he said. ‘‘They 
made rather a rumpus about it at first. But Mary has 
definitely promised to sign the usual agreement.”’ 

“Yes, I see,’’ replied the priest. ‘‘You will have him bap- 
tized as a Catholic, of course. But don’t you realize that even 
that is not everything? Who is to teach him to say his little 
childish prayers? To tell him about Jesus? Ah, yes,’”’ he 
went on, seeing his companion was about to interrupt him, 
“‘T know the Protestants believe in Our Lord, too, but not in 
the same intimate way. With them He is often a person that 
lived long ago in Galilee, whom we must go to read about in 
a book. Ours is a real Person, ever-present for us in the 
Blessed Sacrament. Don’t you see what a difference that 
makes, especially for a child, my son? You've only to look 
at our Catholic children running into the chapel just to say 
their prayers. Why? Because they know that Our Lord is 
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there in the Tabernacle. Do Protestant children go into their 
church to pray? No, of course not! Then, at seven years 
of age, a Protestant child (if it gets any religious instruction 
at all) just has, perhaps, a dim idea of God. Why, a Catho- 
lic child makes its First Communion at seven !”’ 

‘‘Why, yes, of course, that’s so,’’ replied the Squire 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I always have noticed the difference between 
the Catholic kiddies and the others, even before I myself be- 
came a Catholic. That was one of the things that drew me 
into the Church. But then,’’ he went on, ‘‘my children will 
be brought up as Catholics. I will insist on that.’ 

*‘Ah, yes,’’ replied his pastor. ‘‘That’s easy enough in 
theory. But in practice, what is the strongest influence in a 
little child’s life—its mother’s or its father’s? Your child’s 
mother will be a non-Catholic !’’ 

Mr. Marrion rose rather distressed from his seat. 

**Yes, I see,’’ he muttered slowly, ‘‘however—. Well, I’m 
sorry, but the fact is, Father, it is all fixed up now—the en- 
gagement, I mean. The papers will have it to-morrow. I 
suppose I should have consulted you before. Still, there it 
is.”” 

He broke off in sheet confusion, a vague idea in his mind 
that he had not quite played the game with his parish priest. 

“‘Ah, I was not aware of that,’’ replied the other drily. 
“*If that is the case, I suppose there is nothing more to be 
said. I'll arrange about the necessary dispensation. Well, 
good-night and God bless you, my son.”’ 

Father Doyle conducted his guest to the door. He stood 
for a moment watching the young man crossing the road on 
his way to High Towers. Then he turned round to re-enter 
his presbytery looking troubled and anxious, his lips moving 
in prayer. 

Soon after this, the village of Sudesly was en féte to cele- 
brate the wedding of its young Squire. On the morning of 
the happy day a knot of villagers stood at the door of the 
Golden Lion. ‘ 

‘“*Yes, it do seem queer-like,’’ remarked old Jimmy, quaff- 
ing his half-pint of ale, ‘“‘having the wedding at the Popish 
chapel and not at the village church, especially as Mrs. Mar- 
rion has a bishop for a brother.”’ 

‘Yes, but that’s because the Squire’s a Catholic now.”’ 

‘*But Miss Chesham’s Church of England, and I should 
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have thought the wedding ought to have been at her church,”’ 
put in Mrs. James, the landlady. 

‘‘Ah, but Catholics are a bit strict-like,’’ replied the pre- 
vious speaker, ‘‘they don’t hold with no one else, but say 
they are right and the rest wrong, so to speak. So the Squire’s 
got to take his lady to the Catholic chapel to be wed.” 

‘Seems a bit hard on her. But I’m sure Mr. Marrion’s 
a good enough young man—such a good landlord, too, especi- 
ally since he became a Catholic,’’ rejoined the landlady. 


The day came when Gilbert Marrion was standing in the 
hall of his house waiting for tea to be brought in, while his 
wife and mother were upstairs attending to the comfort of 
little Martin, his new-born son, who had just received the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 

Gilbert was feeling pleased with himself. He had insisted 
on the promise, which made the dispensation valid, being 
faithfully observed, in spite of the opposition of his mother 
and his wife’s relations, but when presently his wife joined 
him she did not seem happy. However, he said cheerfully : 
“Little Martin is now born again, into a far larger family 
than ours. How is he taking it ?”’ 

“‘He’s dreadfully tired, poor little mite!’’ replied his wife 
rather crossly. ‘‘I’m sure it’s enough to exhaust any child. 
All that fuss about the salt and the candle and Father Doyle 
making us undo his clothes for the anointing and then half 
drowning the poor little thing by pouring such a lot of water 
on his forehead! The vicar would only have sprinkled him.”’ 

Gilbert reflected that his wife seemed rather to have aban- 
doned her previous Catholic tendencies, slight as they were. 
He felt inclined to make a sharp response. But the arrival of 
tea put a stop to the conversation. 


The next two or three years passed peacefully enough. 
Little Martin progressed from being a small bundle of clothes 
from which emerged a pink head and limbs to a tempestuous 
little fellow running about in a jersey and short knickers. At 
four years old his father began to wonder whether he was not 
old enough to learn some childish prayers and to be taught 
something about the Faith and even go to Mass. His wife, 
however, poohpoohed all this. Martin was much too young 
to be worried about that kind of thing. And as to going to 
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Mass, why, that was absurd at his age! Gilbert had not the 
courage to contradict her. 

Later on, when Martin was about five, there was a rather 
unpleasant incident. 

It was Easter Sunday. Giibert Marrion had returned from 
sung Mass at the little Catholic chapel. His mother had 
gone to the Anglican parish church, although his wife did not 
accompany her. At lunch his wife suddenly remarked 
to her mother-in-law: ‘‘How did little Martin behave in 
church to-day ?”’ 

“Oh, he behaved beautifully,’’ replied the latter, ‘‘and 
seemed quite to like it. But I took him out before the 
sermon.” - 

‘*What’s that ?’’ exclaimed the Squire horrified. ‘“‘What- 
ever do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Martin came with me to the parish church to-day. I 
think he really is old enough to go now; he is getting such 
a big boy !”’ 

The Squire turned white with anger. He felt his own 
mother had stabbed him in the back. 

“If Martin is old enough to go anywhere, he must come 
with me to the Catholic church,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Surely, 
both of you know he is to be brought up a Catholic !”’ 

His wife was quite startled to see her placid husband so 
annoyed. 

‘Really, Gilbert,’’ she replied soothingly, ‘‘you needn’t 
make such a fuss about it. He’s only a baby. You don’t 
suppose it will do him any harm just going with Granny to 
the parish church !”’ 

She broke off with a shrug of the shoulders and a soft re- 
mark about ‘‘narrow-minded Catholics.”’ 

The next Sunday Gilbert took his son to Mass. The experi- 
ment was, however, not very successful. Martin behaved 
badly, fidgeting about and making audible comments about 
what he saw. And he developed a bad cold later on, which 
his mother insisted was entirely due to his going to “‘that 
draughty and stuffy little church.’’ So Gilbert had to promise 
not to take his son to Mass until he grew stronger. Nor 
could he, so many were the difficulties created by his women- 
folk, secure the assistance of a Catholic governess for the boy. 
He loved a quiet life and could purchase it only by giving 
in to them. 

When, however, it was the question of Martin’s First Com- 
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munion, he was more successful. Although, for one reason 
or another, it had to be postponed until the boy was nearly 
ten years old, his insistence finally prevailed and Martin had 
a course of instruction from Father Doyle. As the father 
knelt at the altar rails with his little golden-haired Martin at 
his side, he felt he had falsified the priest’s forebodings. But 
the fatal habit of putting peace before principle grew stronger. 
The women in their perverted anti-Catholic zeal were fertile in 
finding reasons to prevent the child from a regular observance 
of Catholic duties and practices, the natural disinclination of 
youth, of course, helping them. Accordingly, when at last 
the question of his going to a public school came up Marrion 
had no help from his son. 

The boy’s mother first broached the subject at dinner one 
day. 

“Gilbert, dear, don’t you think it’s time Martin went to 
school ?”’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ he said rather nervously. ‘‘I was wondering 
whether you’d prefer the North or the South—Ampleforth, 
for instance, or Beaumont ?’’ 

“Nonsense, Gilbert,’’ his wife replied. ‘‘Surely you will 
want Gilbert to go to your old school? Your people have 
all gone to Durston !”’ 

Gilbert hesitated. He loved his old school and had been 
happy there, whereas he knew little of the others. There 
had been Catholics there in his time for whom special pro- 
vision was made. Then the boy joined his plea to his mother’s 
and Gilbert’s defences gave way. After all, those other Catho- 
lic parents had sent their sons to Durston, and had apparently 
been satisfied with the safeguards provided. He was so 
anxious to please his wife that he settled the matter without 
consulting Father Doyle, and thus remained ignorant of the 
grave prohibition, embodied in the Canon Law, against such 
a hazardous course. 

When Martin came back for his holidays, he was full of 
excitement over his school life, his companions and his games, 
at which he showed excellent promise. He had nothing to 
say, however, about the religious side of his life, and his 
father, sensitive as ever to his wife’s disapproval, and shy 
of broaching the subject, persuaded himself that he need ask 
no questions. So term followed term and it was only when 
the local priest wrote, a long time after, to ask whether the 
boy had left school that his father discovered that he had given 
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up both Mass and religious instruction. It was no one’s ex. 
plicit business to keep him up to these duties, and the boy, 
like his father, followed the easier course. That was, indeed, 
his actual excuse—‘‘Oh, well, I’m sorry, Daddy, but, you 
see it meant getting up earlier and losing a bit of Sunday 
recreation, and so I just let it slide.’’ 

Conscious at last of his failure and his responsibility, Mar- 
rion got the boy to promise amendment, but still he left him 
at the school. — 


One day they were out with the Sudesly hunt of which 
Marrion was Master, whilst Martin, home on his holidays, 
was mounted on a stout cob at his side. 

*“‘Steady, my boy !”’ he called out as they came to a high 
hedge, ‘‘this is a bit stiff for you! Follow where I go!’’ He 
set his horse at the jump, which was a bit stiffer even than 
he thought. The ground fell away on the other side and the 
thought came to him of danger for Martin. But it was too 
late to warn the boy. 

He heard acry. Turning in his saddle, he saw Martin’s 
horse on the ground—the boy beneath. In an instant, he was 
at his son’s side, and soon a sad procession returned to High 
Towers Hall, carrying the prostrate form of his son on a 
stretcher. The village doctor was sent for immediately, while 
a telegram was dispatched to a London specialist. 

Dr. Smyth came downstairs after his examination with a 
very grave face. His verdict was serious in the extreme. The 
boy’s injuries were so severe that it was doubtful if he would 
live through the night. 

‘‘Then we must send for Father Doyle at once,’’ said the 
stricken father, who felt that the event was a punishment for 
his culpable weakness. 

“Oh, Gilbert !’’ said his wife, ‘‘surely Martin cannot be 
worried about that? Is it really necessary ?”’ 

The doctor, too, was against alarming his patient, but for 
once the Squire had his way. The priest came and adminis- 
tered Extreme Unction to the youth, who was happily con- 
scious and free from pain, although partially paralysed. As 
he was about to give the Holy Viaticum there was a slight 
noise at the door. Mary had entered the room. For one fear- 
ful moment the Squire was afraid she was going to make a 
scene. But she quietly knelt down beside him, placing her 
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hand in his. The priest, with a few kindly words, took his 
departure. Presently Dr. Smyth came again. 

‘‘Dear me,”’ he murmured, after a hasty examination of his 
patient. ‘‘An extraordinary rally! I think there is some 
hope now.”’ 

The London specialist, who arrived shortly afterwards, was 
of the same opinion. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘the boy will live. But,’’ and he looked 
at the parents with eyes full of compassion, ‘‘I’m afraid he 
will always be a cripple.”’ 


Some months afterwards Gilbert Marrion was in the Hall 
getting ready for Sunday Mass. Martin was better now, and 
able to get about quite nicely on his crutches. However, re- 
membering past opposition, his father did not dare to propose 
taking him to Mass. Then a strange thing happened. Sud- 
denly his wife made the suggestion herself. 

“Gilbert, I think Martin would like to go with you.”’ 

Her husband looked at her with astonishment. ‘Of 
course,’’ he said, ‘‘if it wouldn’t be too much for him.’’ 

“Oh, no, he can manage easily enough if you’d fetch the 
large car.” 

In a few minutes the Squire was back at the door. Then 
he had another pleasant surprise. His wife was waiting in 
her hat and coat, Martin leaning on her arm. 

“Tl thought I’d come too,’’ she said casually, ‘‘I can help 
Martin in and out.’’ 

The small congregation in Sudesly church had quite an un- 
usual thrill that Sunday, when the Squire entered not alone 
as usual but with his wife and son. 


Again, it was some months later. Martin had got quite 
used to his crutches now, but the best London specialists held 
out no hope that he would ever be able to discard them. Mean- 
while, he seemed happy enough, going to lessons with Father 
Doyle, and finding the priest an interesting companion in 
many ways. 

His father’s heart was torn between joy at his spiritual re- 
covery agd sorrow for his physical breakdown. His mother, 
strangely enough, was the calmer of the two. One day after 
dinner, when Martin had gone to bed, she said suddenly : 
“Gilbert, do you believe in Lourdes ?”’ 

“Well, yes, I suppose so,’’ he murmured, rather startled, 
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‘there do seem to have been some extraordinary cures there.”’ 

“‘Gilbert,’’ his wife repeated, ‘‘why don’t you take Martin 
to Lourdes. Some of the cures there are perfectly marvellous, 
I am reading a book about them which Father Doyle lent me 
and I was wondering if—perhaps—we took Martin there—.” 

‘‘Why, yes, of course,’’ Gilbert floundered in his speech, 
dimly conscious that things were getting reversed from the 
religious point of view. 

“*Gilbert’’ (his wife’s voice was now firm and decided) ‘‘we 
must take Martin to Lourdes !’’ 


The hot summer sun blazed down on the Place des In- 
valides as the throngs of pilgrims hastened to their places for 
the afternoon blessing of the sick. The Marrions took up 
their positions under the trees; Martin, on account of his in- 
firmity, had been carried from the Grotto and was now seated 
in an ordinary chair just behind the stretcher cases, with his 
parents close by. 

The Sacred Host, borne by a bishop in golden robes, passed 
by. Gilbert knelt in prayer, but his downcast eyes did not 
notice that, somehow, Martin was kneeling too. Then he 
rose and stood watching the procession, and soon the ground 
began to clear as the crowds of pilgrims broke up. 

“I wonder if we could get a conveyance? Martin will 
be tired going all the way to the hotel,’’ remarked the Squire. 
‘**No chance, I’m afraid, in this crowd! Take my arm, Mar- 
tin, and your Mother’s.’’ Then he stopped, his eyes starting 
out of his head with astonishment. 

*‘Good heavens, my boy !’’ he almost shrieked. ‘‘ Where 
are your crutches ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m awfully sorry, Daddy, I must have left them be- 
hind at the Grotto! Never mind, I’ll run back and fetch 
them! It won’t take a minute,’’ and Martin, looking rather 
ashamed of his forgetfulness, started to run across the square. 
Both his parents stood motionless, too amazed to speak. Here 
was their boy, hitherto unable to move without his crutches, 
now talking of them as one speaks of a mislaid walking stick. 
Martin took a few steps—then stopped, an almost comical 
look of surprise on his face. 

**But,’’ he gasped, ‘‘I—I—don’t understand! I don’t seem 
to want them now—although—before—. Daddy! Mummy! 
What has happened ?”’ 

‘*Martin,’’ said his father, ‘‘God be praised and His Holy 
Mother! You are cured. Let us go back to the Grotto and 
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make our thanksgiving. I shouldn’t wonder,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to his wife, ‘‘if this great favour were an answer to your 
faith, my dearest.” 

It was Easter morning and the little Catholic church at 
Sudesly was gay with flowers, specially round the new statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, recently presented by the Squire as 
a thank-offering. Gilbert Marrion knelt at the altar-rails 
among the other communicants. His wife, received a few 
days ago into the Church, was at his side, and Martin, tall, 
straight, sturdy and strong, was at the other, his young face 
flushed, his blue eyes bright with thankfulness to God. 

“The good God has taken some risk, hasn’t He, Father ?”’ 
said Gilbert speaking to Father Doyle in the Sacristy after 
Mass. ‘‘Here was I flouting all your warnings, risking my 
son’s salvation and my own, and finding your sad predic- 
tions almost literally fulfilled, and in the end my reprehen- 
sible weakness and human respect have not only passed un- 
punished but seem to have won a shower of extraordinary 
blessings! How are Catholic parents to be taught their grave 
responsibilities for their children if things like this happen ?”’ 

The old priest recognized the deep compunction which 
underlay this humorous turn of thought, and replied: ‘‘He 
may want you, my son, to help the Church in her constant 
endeavour to bring home to parents the full extent of their 
obligations in this matter. In your case, He brought im- 
mense good out of evil; others, alas! will have to face all the 
natural consequences of their culpable carelessness, unless a 
strong Catholic public opinion grows up to condemn as 
traitors to the Faith those who do not make sure, as sure as 
they can, that their children retain possession of that price- 
less heritage. Some day, perhaps, but in some other place, 
I shall make your experience the text of a powerful discourse 
on that subject! But, meanwhile, we must not keep Mrs. 
Marrion and Martin waiting. God bless you !”’ 

A. C. BAILEY. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope ps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
“Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE MEANING OF PASCAL's “WAGER.” 


N a recent work Mr. Belloc has written: ‘‘One of these [pro- 

found ideas of Pascal] was the somewhat whimsical but arrest- 
ing conception of the ‘Wager.’ It is not a rational conception, but 
it is calculated to make the sceptic think. It amounts virtually to 
this: If the Christian revelation be not true, I lose nothing by 
accepting it. If it be true, I gain everything by accepting it.”’ 
And then Mr. Belloc dismisses the argument with the words: ‘‘As 
against this, I for my part will at once advance a certain sentence 
of St. Paul’s to the effect that if we are wrong in our choice of the 
Christian revelation, then we are ‘of all men the most miserable !’’’' 
This judgment and many similar adverse criticisms which the 
‘*Wager’’ has encountered, would suggest that it hascertainly made 
many people besides sceptics think. Voltaire considered it ‘‘unbe- 
coming and puerile.’’ Diderot held that a Moslem priest could use 
exactly the same argument. Renouvier, the French philosopher, 
saw in it an enticement to moral vertigo. Sully-Prudhomme, poet- 
philosopher, admitted some good in it but thought he detected a 
petitio principii. These and other criticisms of the kind seem to us 
to betray a merely superficial reading of this famous Pensée. On 
the other hand, it has had its defenders, several of whom have 
shown great discernment in their interpretation of it. One need 
only mention the French philosophers Ravaisson and Lachelier, 
and more recently, M. Chevalier and Pére Auguste Valensin, S.J., 
to give a few who have studied the Pensée more fully, and thrown 
more light upon its interpretation. Perhaps the most acute study 
is that of Pére Valensin.* To him mainly we are indebted for the 
interpretation put forward here. 

The Pensée must be read in its entirety if we are to reach and 
appraise its meaning. Indeed, we will say that even a reading of 
the whole will not lead to a complete understanding of it, unless 
we try to get into the mind of Pascal by studying all the collec- 
tion. We must remember that they were only notes jotted down 
with a view to composing an ‘‘Apology for Christianity,’’ and 
have, therefore, certain leading lines of thought. We all know 
how an author when writing a book or even an article may get 
many ideas on his subject, but has finally, in the actual work of 


1 “‘Characters of the Reformation,”’ pp. 308—309. 
2 “Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique,’’ art. “Pari.”’ 
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composition, to make a selection from them and courageously 
sacrifice the rest. Thus Pascal’s rough notes exhibit many varia- 
tions upon some of his main ideas. These thoughts, we may 
legitimately infer, would have been embodied in his complete work, 
although we do not know what particular form they would have 
assumed in the end. Now, to understand the ‘‘Wager,’’ we must 
select from these leading and recurring ideas those which, whilst 
common to the Pensées as a whole, have special application to the 
‘‘Wager.’’ They are, in our opinion, the following, which for 
the sake of clearness we will put in the form of questions. What 
kind of individual had Pascal in mind in composing his ‘‘Apology’’? 
What precisely is, in his regard, the end that he is aiming at? 
What methods, necessitated by the character of the individual and 
of the end itself, is he trying to adopt so as to achieve that end? 
These questions, it will readily be granted, must naturally have 
occupied Pascal’s mind, and must necessarily be considered by the 
student of Pascal’s work. We can gather the answers from the 
Pensées. 

First, what type of person does Pascal visualize? He is called 
by several names in the text: libertin, honnéte homme, athée, in- 
crédule, all of which terms, although they have not in seventeenth- 
century French quite their modern connotation, have at least this 
in common, that they stand for unbelievers, either in God or in 
Christianity. Now, unbelievers may be either culpable or incul- 
pable in their want of faith, but the saddest type of all is he who not 
only does not know but does not care, and thus adds indifference 
to his unbelief. It is this latter whom Pascal deals with particu- 
larly in the Pensée in question. Secondly, what is the writer aim- 
ing at? Not solely at a rational demonstration of the truth of the 
Christian Religion but at the conversion of his opponent. Pascal, 
experiencing himself the truth and the happiness of the Christian 
life, desires to share them with others. Many passionate soul- 
stirring Pensées testify to this zeal. Finally, with this end in view, 
what are the means that Pascal adopts? He has, first of all, to 
break down the unbeliever’s indifference and make him interested 
in the question, to show him in fact that his own interests are in- 
volved and that the solution of the problem of belief matters much 
to himself. In a word, the man’s will must be moved before his 
intellect is fruitfully approached. That done, the arguments for 
the truth of the Christian Religion can be brought home to him. 
For that purpose Pascal, if needs be, will provide the classical 
arguments for Christianity: miracles, prophecies, the transcendent 
personality of Jesus Christ, the perpetuity of the Catholic Church, 
the special role of the Jewish people, etc. These objective argu- 
ments aim at producing conviction. But conviction is not suf- 
ficient. Knowledge involves the responsibility of action. Christian 
truth is a moral truth, which must be lived not merely speculated 
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upon. Therefore, it must be loved and the apologist who wishes 
to convert as well as to convince, must try to arouse the wish to 
believe, the desire for faith. That is as far as ke can go to change 
unbelief into faith ; the grace of God must do the rest, and grace is 
never wanting to good will. 

Accordingly, bearing in mind the diverse roles of intellect and 
will, we can readily understand how in this Pensée Pascal may 
legitimately omit the rational element in Christianity. All he 
wants to do is make the wilfully blind open his eyes by showing 
him how he stands to lose by keeping them shut. 

He wants to show that, acting only from self-interest, any 
reasonable man, even if remaining in doubt as to the fact, must 
order his life on the hypothesis of there being an Eternal God, 
Creator, Judge and Rewarder. He uses as illustration the conduct 
of a wise betting-man which he elaborates with much subtlety and 
at some length. We may put his argument roughly thus. 

Assuming the incapacity of reason to decide whether God exists 
or not,’ he asks what, in face of this uncertainty should be the 
attitude of the sensible man. The question cannot be shirked; in 
fact, the pretence of shirking it shows that you have already voted 
‘‘no-God.’’ In other words, the possibility of God’s existence in- 
volves such formidable consequences that only those who have 
decided in the negative can reasonably risk them. But are they 
reasonable in their denial? No, says Pascal, because ex hypothesi 
there are no grounds in reason either for denying or asserting 
God’s existence. But just because the denial may involve a terrible 
fate whilst the affirmation may secure eternal good, a wise man 
would put his money—in this case, his pursuit of personal pleasure 
regardless of the moral law—on the chance of God’s existence. 
For, if he was right, he would stand to benefit out of all proportion 
to what he had sacrificed, whereas if he was wrong, he would be 
just as well off. To the unbelie~er’s obvious retort that in the 
latter case he would have lost all the lawless pleasure that life 
affords, Pascal gives the answer of Christian experience that even 
here a good life brings truer happiness than a bad. It is here 
that, as Pére Valensin has pointed out, Pascal’s argument may not 
appeal to the unbeliever. The latter has to take on trust the 
superiority of the disciplined life of which he has no experience 
over that of the libertine, which does give him enjoyment. Pascal 
can only exhort him to try, and by means of prayer and other 
Christian practices to gain the enlightenment and strength of 
which he is not as yet conscious. 

To sum up, the ‘‘Wager’’ is an appeal first of all to the will, to 
man’s natural self-love, giving the unbeliever a sound and cogent 


1 This sceptical view, of course, is only adduced by way of argument. Pascal 
held, what St. Paul proclaims and what the Vatican Council was afterwards 
to define as of Faith, that God can be certainly known through the exercise of 
natural reason. 
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motive for inquiring into the truth, exciting his desire for the gift 
of faith. It has in view only one type of mind at one stage of its 
development and, by admitting the premises occupying this mind, 
shows that, even so, the God-hypothesis is the only reasonable 
one. So understood the celebrated Pensée is a sound and fruitful 
one, and thus escapes the unfavourable criticisms passed upon it. 

Pascal’s ‘‘Wager’’ is an efficacious psychological approach, 
though only an approach, to providing a proof of the truth of the 
Christian Religion, and also a salutary method of completing the 
work of conversion after the proof has been provided. 


F. SOMERVILLE. 





THE HEATHEN ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
A New Life of Pauline Jaricot.! 


HE lives of few of the many Saints who have graced the 

history of Lyons since the day of St. Irenzeus so well repay 
study as does that of the rich silk-merchant’s daughter who died 
there in lowly poverty seventy-five years ago. Pauline Jaricot is 
best remembered as the foundress of the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith, but she was also largely instrumental 
in spreading the cultus of the little martyr of the catacombs, 
Philomena, and her social schemes have recently been acclaimed 
as the prototype of much that is being done to-day, notably through 
the ‘‘Jociste’’ movement. However, through her letters and notes 
now come to light, her external activities are seen to have been the 
fruit of a genuine and steady spiritual development, and the recent 
exhaustive biography, introduced by the Vice-postulator of her 
Cause, establishes her claim to be recognized as a model for modern 
lay-apostles. Although she had a spiritual director and passed the 
later part of her life in a sort of voluntary community, she re- 
mained always a simple parishioner of St. Nizier in Lyons, where 
her energy, whether to help the missions or social reform, was 
an early example of that lay apostolate which the Pope advocates. 
The prospect of her early beatification gives special interest to the 
recent investigations into her social achievements. 

Born in 1799, Pauline grew up in a period of political and 
social turmoil. Her father who was of peasant stock had raised 
himself by honest endeavour to the influential position of one of 
the leading merchants of Lyons, and a careful mother saw to it 
that her young family had a sound religious education. How 
genuine this was appears in the first recorded incident of Pauline’s 
life, when, on her schoolboy brother, Phileas, once suddenly 

1 “‘Marie-Pauline Jaricot.’” By David Lathoud, A.A. Tom. I, Le secret 


des origines de la Propagation de la Foi; Tom. II, Victime pour la France et 
pour la classe ouvriére. Paris: La Bonne Presse. 
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declaring his intention to become a missionary and with any luck a 
martyr in China, his sister said she would accompany him to nurse 
the sick, teach children and look after the churches—a strange 
anticipation at the time when there were no missionary Sisters in 
existence. Her brother replied that only men could be missionaries, 
but the little girl was not convinced and to her determination is 
partly due the fact that there are to-day forty thousand religious 
women devoted to the mission-work she so accurately foretold. 

As in the case of St. Teresa, God was content with the holy 
aspirations of these two children. Phileas never reached the 
lands of his dreams : his weak health confined him to a chaplaincy 
in a Lyons hospital in the service of which he died young, whilst 
Pauline’s ambition was perhaps more wonderfully realized by her 
share in the foundation of the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith, which is the main support of the missionary progress 
of the Church to this day. 

As she grew up Pauline enjoyed the social amenities of her 
class, but always retained a singular purity of heart. At the age 
of seventeen, a Lenten sermon against worldly vanities turned 
her mind to higher and more lasting goods, and with characteristic 
thoroughness she at once changed her fashionable attire for the 
plain dress of a working girl. When her friends found that this 
was no mere temporary whim, they gradually dropped off, and 
she henceforth consorted mainly with the humble folk whose hard 
lot she aspired to ameliorate. 

Her director in this heroic way of life was the Abbé Wiirtz, who 
had once belonged to the household of Pope Pius VI and was a 
man eminent for learning and prudence. He soon encouraged his 
charge to go to Holy Communion daily—then a relatively rare 
practice, but he made sure that her virtue was genuine by exer- 
cising her much in humility and obedience. Thus for a time he 
would not allow her the works of external zeal which she craved, 
saying to her ‘‘Your pride is intolerable; you imagine you are 
indispensable. Vous avez tous les défauts des parvenus.’’ And 
when, later, she broached the scheme of dizaines, which to-day 
unites the members of the A.P.F., all he said was: ‘‘You are 
surely too stupid to have thought this out by yourself !’’ 

When at last she was free to work for others, she organized a 
little society of devout women—les Réparatrices du Coeur de Jésus, 
méconnu et méprisé—to make amends by devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament for the irreligion of their neighbours. Once, when 
watching before the altar, Pauline saw, in a ‘‘vision,’’ a sort of 
double lamp, one half of which was full of oil but unlit, whilst the 
other, nearly empty, was kept barely alight by the little that it 
drew from the first. This she interpreted to indicate the necessity 
of reviving spiritual life at home in order to promote its vigour in 
the mission-field. To-day a tablet, inset before the altar of 
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St. Nizier, commemorates the apparition, and marks the stone 
under which the remains of the foundress of the A.P.F. now rest. 

The French had always played an important part in the evan- 
gelization of newly-discovered territories, whether in North 
America or the Far East, but during the upheavals of the Revolu- 
tion, missionary endeavour had all but collapsed. In 1802 the 
Missions Etrangéres, the largest French missionary congregation, 
mustered no more than thirty-nine priests, and between 1807 and 
1816, not a single one had left for the missions, whereof only the 
barest framework was kept in existence through the valiant work 
of native catechists. It was to rebuild this shattered enterprise 
that Pauline directed her zeal—first giving greater extension and 
vigour to the Prayer Association, started in Paris by the ‘‘Missions 
Etrangéres’’ in 1817, which she organized in groups of ten, and 
then by attaching to these groups work for the needs of the mis- 
sions, and the collection of multitudinous small subscriptions. 
Thus she had, so long ago, devised the modern plan of raising 
large sums by tiny gifts from large numbers. The organization 
of mission-aid on a wide basis had of necessity to take the place 
of the pre-revolutionary method of endowment, and it is interest- 
ing to note that it was from the Anabaptists and Methodists in 
England that the French refugee priests learnt the value of wider 
and more democratic support. The addition of sacrifice in the 
shape of alms—one sou per week—to petition was the notion of 
Pauline Jaricot, who began it in a small way among the work-girls 
in a silk factory, touching their hearts by pictures of the plight of 
abandoned Chinese orphans. 

It is to be hoped that the exhaustive researches of M. Lathoud 
will put an end to the prolonged controversy regarding the relative 
shares of the ‘‘Missions Etrangéres’’ and Mlle Jaricot in the 
development of the A.P.F., for nearly all his first volume is 
devoted to an examination of the question. Her scheme of a half- 
penny a week contribution from members, grouped into tens and 
hundreds, came into force in Lyons in 1819 and was followed else- 
where, but the respective collectors worked independently and 
paid over the proceeds of the Friday collections to the Paris house 
each week. It was not easy at first, yet in the first year Pauline 
collected 600 francs and in the third this sum was trebled, as the 
missionary spirit revived. In spite of set-backs and even unfair 
treatment, the work spread and co-operators multiplied, so that it 
presently became possible and desirable to extend its scope by 
including the whole mission-field. 

On May 3, 1822, therefore, the new Association, under the 
control of an influential committee, undertook to further the 
interests of all existing missions. That Mlle Jaricot, after some 
very natural hesitation, was in favour of this enlargement of her 
work, is not in serious doubt, and, in fact, her method was 
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adopted in its entirety as the substructure of the new organization. 
Minutes and correspondence, printed here for the first time, put 
this fact beyond dispute. 

Her seif-sacrifice in allowing herself to be thus eclipsed augured 
well for the future. She was still a young woman in her twenties 
and though the A.P.F. was to prove the most far-reaching, it was 
not the only enterprise she set in motion. The second part of her 
life, hitherto less studied, deserves close attention if only because 
it illustrates the many-sided working of a truly apostolic zeal. 
Foreign missions and social reform seem to have little in common, 
yet the mission-spirit concerns itself with helping souls every- 
where, and there are heathens at home as well as abroad. But 
first she devoted herself to reviving amongst the faithful the 
recitation of the Rosary. Even here she was practical for, know- 
ing that busy folk cannot undertake the whole fifteen decades, she 
suggested that fifteen different individuals should each say one and 
thus complete the whole recitation. This new idea—the Living 
Rosary, as it was called—met with considerable opposition, but 
ultimately it earned the approval of the Holy See. 

A smaller undertaking was her founding and endowing of an 
establishment in Lyons wherein, on the lines of the existing 
Missionary Society of Our Lady, prayer, work and hospitality 
towards missionaries, should be carried on. In this house, along 
with a few like-minded companions, she was to live for the rest 
of her days. A serious illness which brought her to death’s door 
followed soon after, yet when it was at its height she announced 
that she proposed to make a pilgrimage! She first made her way 
north to Paray-le-Monial and, as she felt no worse, she pushed on 
into Italy and finally to Rome, getting gradually better as she 
went. Her cure was complete when she reached the shrine of her 
patron, St. Philomena, and, as it was considered miraculous by 
Pope Leo XII himself, it contributed not a little to the spread of 
devotion to the child-martyr of the Catacombs, and made Mlle 
Jaricot better known. 

Her new lease of life she regarded as a commission to give 
effect to a long-meditated project for the relief of the poor. In her 
dealings with the factory hands she had come to realize that the 
amelioration of their lot must be undertaken by themselves, thus 
anticipating a feature of the Catholic working-class movement of 
our times. She realized the effect of factory-conditions upon the 
work of craftsmen, and saw how their elementary schooling only 
made them a readier prey to subversive propaganda. Accordingly 
she planned a model village on Christian and co-operative lines, 
such as, two generations later, Leon Harmel established at Val 
des Bois near Rheims and the brothers Vrau at Lille.’ ‘‘Frugal 

1 For sketches of the careers of these model Catholic employers, see ‘‘Leon 


Harmel, a Pioneer of Industrial Peace,’? by V. M. Crawford, in THe Monta 
for July, 1928, and ‘‘The Brothers Vrau,’’ by I. Hernaman, in Tue Mont 


for August, 1930. 
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sufficiency’’ and other terms which sound as though they come 
fromm ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ or ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno,’’ abound in 
her correspondence at this time, one phrase of which—‘‘a nursery 
for devout workers who will carry their faith into the mills’’—has 
been hailed as prophetic. Her lifelong friend, the Curé d’Ars, 
fully approved this scheme, and when it became known her friends 
among the poor of Lyons began to entrust their earnings to her. 
The scheme worked perfectly until—unhappy omen !—the assis- 
tance of professional financiers was invoked. Tricked by deceit 
not stopping at sacrilege on the part of recipients of her generous 
confidence, Mlle Jaricot found herself, within a few months, 
saddled with a bankrupt concern, whilst one by one her friends, 
misled by the revengeful lies of rogues who were not content with 
her financial ruin, abandoned her. The details of this persecution 
provide material for the second volume and explain its title. The 
rest of her life was devoted to the repayment, in spite of continued 
slanders, of all the sums confided to her. Some half-hearted at- 
tempts were made to help her, but she became literally a pauper 
and died in 1862, almost entirely neglected, forgiving her enemies 
and thanking God for her afflictions. It is not to be wondered 
that high hopes are entertained concerning the success of her 


Cause. H. KELDANY. 








THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


HE fact that the League of Nations, the framework of which 

was suggested and endorsed by the prescient mind of Bene- 
dict XV, has failed in its attempt to check the selfishness of various 
Governments and is at present almost impotent, should not be 
allowed to create the impression that its failure is due to intrinsic 
causes and that, therefore, it had better be scrapped. On the 
contrary, its preservation in being is of the greatest importance 
to the welfare of humanity. It has failed because it could not 
supply a supernatural motive for action which often calls for self- 
sacrifice, although even ‘‘enlightened self-interest,’’ if really far- 
seeing, should be enough to enable individual good to be subor- 
dinated to the good of the whole. It is this natural solidarity of 
the human race which is constantly ignored, and on that account 
a passage from the Resolutions of the Dublin International Peace 
Conference is worth quotation— 

The application of the moral principles which inspire the 
Covenant has been hampered by the inadequate preparation 
of the public conscience in matters international, for the con- 
science of the people is ill-informed concerning the duties 
which their solidarity imposes and is very far from being 
ready to subordinate their national interests to the common 
good. 

To reject this notion of solidarity means reversing the process of 
Civilization. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICAN REviEW : Summer, 1937. Red Propaganda from Spain, 
by Douglas Jerrold. [A clear and simple attempt to drive home 
the obvious lesson which even some Catholics appear slow to 
learn. | 

Bepa Review : Sept., 1937. What is the Beda?, by the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Charles Duchemin. [A welcome account of the Beda 
College, its history and the names of some of its former students, 
with the challenging assertion that, were St. Paul alive to-day, 
he would most certainly have been sent there. ] 

BLACKFRIARS: Sept., 1937. Rome, Oxford and Edinburgh, by 
M. J. Congar, O.P. [A sound philosophical and theological 
account of why the Church cannot officially countenance con- 
ferences of the sects. ] 

Cuiercy Review: Sept., 1937. The Scottish Education System. 
[A convenient summary of the Scottish school system, often 
referred to in educational discussions. ] 

EcciesiasticaL Review: Sept., 1937. The Church and Labour 
Unions, by the Rev. John O’Brien. [Clear light on the tangle 
of American labour-politics. ] 

Etupes : Aug. 20, 1937. Le Peuple Ressuscité : Salut a la J.0.C., 
by René Schwob. [A stimulating account of the spirit and of 
the Congress of the J.O.C., showing how the faith has been 
reawakened among the young workers of France.] Sept. 20, 
1937- La Semaine Sociale de Clermont: au service de la Per- 
sonne Humaine, by Pére Yves de Montcheuil. [A most useful 
and systematic exposition of the conclusions of the Social School 
at Clermont. ] 

Ir1isH EcciesiasticaL REcorD: Sept., 1937. The Philippine 
Commonwealth and the Catholic Church, by Rev. D. M. Cum- 
mings, C.SS.R. [A well-documented review of the situation 
in the Philippines, of the menace of Japan and a none too opti- 
mistic judgment of the Catholic position. ] 

Ir1sH MontHLy: Sept., 1937. The Social Order Summer School, 
by Rev. E. J. Coyne, S.J. [A timely account of the third Social 
Order Congress held at Clongowes Wood College in July. ] 

STIMMEN DER ZezIT: Aug., 1937. Gilbert Keith Chesterton, by 
Irene Behn. [G.K.C. seen through foreign eyes which ap- 
preciate his depth of thought and symbolism. ] : 

TABLET: Sept. 25, 1937 [and the other Catholic Weeklies]. The 
United Christian Front. [Nature and Scope. ] 

THouGut : Sept., 1937. The Meaning of Fascism, by J. LaFarge, 
S.J. [A much needed distinction between what is unethical and 
what right in authoritarian systems of government.] Fascism 
in Italy, by W. Parsons, S.J. [Historical account of origin 
and growth. ] 

















REVIEWS 


1—THE SOCIAL QUESTION * 


E are told in Proverbs that ‘‘in the multitude of counsels 

there is safety,’’ but clearly if the principles underlying the 
counsels are not uniform the result will be confusion rather than 
safety. Happily the round dozen of counsellors enumerated below 
are nearly all possessed of a common social philosophy, based upon 
the revelation of God and elaborated by Papal authority, so that 
we may feel reasonably safe in following their advice in the main, 
even though in ultimate details there are divergencies. They are 
all concerned with stating the right moral conduct of man as an 
individual, a member of a family, and a citizen, with his fellow- 
men, especialiy in all those commercial and industrial relations 
which make up the bulk of our temporal lives. 

Dr. Schumacher, better known as a Scripture scholar than as a 
sociologist, has, nevertheless, known how to turn his expert know- 
ledge to account by considering the New Testament from a socio- 
logical aspect. As his own bibliography shows he has had not a 
few predecessors in this particular line of approach, but his wide 
reading, amidst a growing amount of relative literature, has en- 
abled him to enrich his treatment by great freshness of illustration. 
Going first to the fountain-head of all morality, the teaching of 
Our Lord by example and by parable, he shows that the later 
writings of the Apostles only elaborate and apply the divine 
principles to the varieties of government and social structure which 
they encounter. It is a masterly and penetrating study, made more 
solid by the amount of corroborative testimony quoted from various 
historical and sociological experts, and it is aptly concluded by a 


1(1) Social Message of the New Testament. By H. Schumacher, D.D. 
Pp. xviii, 228. Price, 8s. 6d. (2) Christian Social Reconstruction. By 
Michel, O.S.B. Pp. viii, 137. Price, 5s. 6d. (Both) London: G. Coldwell. 
(3) Tradition and Modernism in Politics. By A. J. Penty. London: Sheed & 
Ward. Pp. vii, 183. Price, 5s. n. (4) Why not end Poverty? By Rev. F. H. 
Drinkwater. Pp. viii, 120. Price, 3s. 6d. (5) Seven Addresses on Social 
Justice. By the Same, Pp. 99. Price, 1s. (Both) London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. (6) L’ Ordre. Social Chrétien. By H. Mathieu, S.J. Pp. 146. 
Price, 7.50 fr. (7) Social parce que Chrétien. By M. Rigaux, S.J. Pp. x, 
118. Price, 7.00 fr. (Both) Paris: Editions Spes. (8) Futurs Apétres. By 
Louis Peeters, S.J. Pp. 293. Price, 16.00 fr. (9) Le Dialogue Catholique- 
Communiste est-il possible? By G. Fessard. (Both) Paris: Bernard Grasset. 
Pp. 245. Price, 18.00 fr. (10) Marxism. By C. C. Clump, S.J. Calcutta: 
The New Review. Pp. 104. Price, 10 annas. (11) Distributism: A Manifesto. 
By A. J. Penty. London: Distributist League. Pp. 46. Price, 1s. n. (12) 
C.1.0.: Promise or Menace? New York: Industrial Union Party. Pp. 62. 
Price, 5 cents. 
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full analysis of the message of the Church as set forth in the 
famous social Encyclicals ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ and ‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno.”’ 

The second book on our list is a specialized study of the latter 
Encyclical, originally delivered as a series of expository lectures, 
by Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., in the winter of 1935—1936. We 
mention the date because Dom Virgil animadverts upon the ‘‘sur- 
prisingly meagre basic literature’’ elicited as commentary by 
‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ five years after its appearance. He can- 
not have met Nell-Breuning’s exhaustive exposition, first published 
in 1934, nor Father Cahill’s ‘‘Framework of a Christian State”’ 
(1932), which is largely concerned with it, nor the literature pub- 
lished by the Action Populaire in France, or by our own C.S.G. 
Certainly he has not handled the authorized translation of the 
Encyclical, issued by the latter in 1934, for he found the ‘‘common 
English version’’ so unsatisfactory that he was driven back to the 
original. However, his grasp of the great social principles which 
are the foundation of the Pope’s teaching needs no outside assis- 
tance, and his first eight chapters form an admirable guide to a 
right understanding of a document which contains the remedy for 
all modern industrial disorders. Dom Virgil has the States mainly 
in mind and, indeed, nowhere else could he find better examples 
of the anti-Christian developments of economics. A short final 
chapter on ‘‘The Common Good,’’ gives that Christian remedy 
in a nutshell. 

The late Mr. A. J. Penty, one of the shrewdest critics of modern 
industrial relations, died before his sound logical thinking brought 
him to the goal to which he was seemingly tending—the Catholic 
Church, which fosters clear and sincere thought. Of all outsiders 
he approached nearest to Catholic social teaching, for he had a 
right idea of human dignity and understood, therefore, the menace 
that threatened it from the various economic theories and prac- 
tices of our times. The title of his book suggests that, taking 
‘*politics’’ in its widest sense to include all social and international 
relations, he saw the solution of modern problems, not in the 
abandonment but in the correction and development of past tra- 
ditions—for the ‘‘uprooted’’ of our day have lost the means and 
the method of healthful progress. His book, Tradition and 
Modernism in Politics, originally appeared in The American Re- 
view, a ‘‘distributist’’ periodical, and his views in general reflect 
that policy, which is both anti-Capitalist and anti-Socialist and has 
much to support it in Papal teaching. It rightly considers the 
establishment of a just and fixed price (including wages, rents 
and services) as the central problem of genuine social reform, and 
his discussion of the ‘‘mystery of money,’’ insoluble unless the 


sin of covetousness is seen and acknowledged, is exceedingly keen 
and stimulating. 


It leads him to consider the ‘‘New Deal’’ in 
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America which, however faulty in its economic assumptions, is 
opposed mainly because it destroys laisser faire in industry with all 
its opportunities of personal aggrandizement and oppression of 
the poor. Mr. Penty does not realize that the role of the Church 
is not to invent or support social systems but to dictate the prin- 
ciples which make them sound. Hence his declaration that the 
Church ‘‘failed,’? because she did not check the development of 
usury, is beside the mark. 

With the object of providing Distributists with a policy and a 
programme which should enable them to meet those of Com- 
munism with a similar weapon, Mr. Penty drew up Distributism: 
a Manifesto, to help the English Distributist League. It sets 
forth, necessarily in brief but clear non-technical language, the 
radical changes which are necessary if large-scale industrialism is 
not to destroy liberty, and with liberty, civilization. The changes 
must first occur in public opinion, so it is all to the good that the 
fallacies which at present obsess the public mind regarding the 
function of money, the use of machinery, the nature of property, 
etc., should be exposed, discussed and rejected, before right ideas 
can be accepted. We trust that this pamphlet itself will be widely 
distributed, if only because it advocates the free spending of 
money, as it used to be spent before ‘‘investment’’ became the rule, 
in works of public benefit and the development of the Arts. 

Father Drinkwater, who is tireless in his efforts to prevent the 
Catholic mind from remaining in the ruts of the old godless 
economics or returning to them, does not think—in Why not end 
Poverty? which is a collection of short newspaper articles—that 
Distributists will be able to revive agriculture or get any of their 
schemes to work, until the issue of new money is taken out of 
private profit-making hands. The theme of most of his essays, 
and according to him the source of all our industrial disorder, is 
the prevalence of usury of one sort or another. If usury means 
only the craving for excessive gain (m)eovefla) that is certainly 
true, as St. Paul assures us, but, lest consciences should be con- 
fused, it is better to keep the word usury for the specific offence 
defined by the canonists. There are many other sins against 
justice prompted by greed, which are not usurious. However, 
Father Drinkwater always provides stimulating reading—there is 
more of it in his Seven Addresses on Social Justice—and if only the 
bankers would take up his challenge, we might at last reach what 
is SO rare in economic debates, some definite results. He complains 
that the official moralists are too remote from actual experience 
to be up-to-date guides : it should be easy to institute iectures by 
practical bankers in our seminaries, with the Moral Professor in 
the chair—to learn or to teach. For we cannot be dogmatic until 
it is settled whether the banker, issuing money on the strength of 
securities, is ‘‘creating’’ it out of nothing. Is he not merely a 
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pawnbroker to whom the borrower pledges his securities—goods 
in being, goods in prospect—for cash down? 

Pére H. Mathieu, S.J., in his L’Ordre Social Chrétien, surveys 
a wider than the merely economic field, the order of which, never- 
theless, is a necessary part of the whole. He sketches, succinctly 
and clearly, the two perfect societies, Church and State, which 
correspond to man’s twofold citizenship of earth and of heaven. 
The matter is plain sailing, so long as we keep to theory. Granting 
the Christian hypothesis, there should be no conflict, though there 
must be much interaction between the two : the State, as Christian, 
must acknowledge ‘‘the supremacy of the spiritual.’’ The trouble 
begins when the State has ceased to be Christian in belief and 
practice—a very actual circumstance in the modern world. How 
far can the Church tolerate State interference? Clearly, in doctrine 
never. She must always proclaim the faith and morality of the 
Gospel. In all other matters—her rights and her liberties—she 
must needs take what she can get, and meanwhile endure under 
protest whatever injustices she may be called upon to suffer. She 
must denounce always the various perversions of liberty in which 
man, deprived of her authority, is liable to indulge—‘‘liberty’’ of 
conscience, which acknowledges no higher law ; of thought, creat- 
ing a merely subjective morality; of worship, withholding it or 
directing it according to taste; of opinion, promulgating error, 
however immoral or subversive, and so on. But, until she rules in 
a community wholly her own, she will not try to force obedience 
to her teaching. Finally, Pére Mathieu explains what we have to 
do in order to realize the true harmonious relations between the 
two societies at the present time—an illumination of mind and an 
inspiration of will which must begin with, but should not stop at, 
the individual. 

Pére Rigaux’s little book Social parce que Chrétien, aims pre- 
cisely at that spiritual awakening and inspiration, urging the 
Christian to show himself worthy of his high belief, worthy of his 
noble morality, worthy of the spiritual grandeur of his inheritance 
in Mass, Sacraments and Prayer, worthy, finally, of the chequered 
yet triumphant history of his Church. Till he is thus conscious of 
the great role conferred on him by his brotherhood with the Re- 
deemer, he cannot hope himself to take his due part in the redemp- 
tion of society. A most encouraging message. 

That it should reach the Christian in his youth is the main 
object of Rére Louis Peeters’s Futurs Apétres: tradition et progres, 
who, going back to the Gospels, shows how Christ’s example and 
counsels still remain, for those who are called in an especial way 
to be his ‘‘witnesses,’’ the Way, the Truth and the Life. The 
idea is worked out with a penetrating analysis and an abundance 
of illustration, and although the ideal is that of an entire oblation, 
hardly to be realized except in the religious and sacerdotal state, 
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it is easily adaptable to those whose privilege it is to share, at the 
summons of the Pope himself, in the Apostolate. Little is said 
about how the future Apostles are to imitate their Master in having 
compassion upon the multitude; Father Peeters knows that, once 
they have His spirit, they will manifest it in the Works of Mercy. 

Part of the modern tactics of Communism is ‘‘the policy of the 
Trojan horse’’—the endeavour to enter associations which are not 
communist, or are even opposed to that creed, in order to pervert 
them from inside. It has been attempted frequently in France 
and has in several cases succeeded : the Cross of Christ and the 
Hammer-and-Sickle of Antichrist have appeared on the same 
banner, and several Catholic papers seem to have coquetted, and 
to be still coquetting, with the idea of this suicidal fraternization. 
In La Main Tendue—le dialogue catholique-communiste, est-il 
possible?—Pére Fessard shows that social reform cannot be ac- 
complished that way. There is an impassable gulf between Com- 
munism and Catholicism which no ‘‘hands across’’ can legitimately 
try to bridge. Alike in their detestation of industrial injustice, 
they differ radically in their means of remedying it, in the final 
object of their efforts and in the spirit in which they seek it. The 
open proposals made by M. Thorez in April, 1936, for an alliance 
between the two parties, have not been so definitely rejected by 
some of the French workers as their Christian Faith should 
prompt. Pére Fessard’s valuable book traces at length the story 
of these overtures and of their unhappily mixed reception, and the 
whole of the Ptess controversy resulting. First he prints the 
“Documents,’’ mainly consisting of articles in Etudes and 
Humanité, and in the longer section of the book his ‘‘Réflexions,’’ 
which set forth the stable and logical principles which dictate the 
Catholic attitude and which the great Encyclical ‘‘Aéterni Re- 
demptoris’’ has since endorsed with Apostolic authority. The 
book is invaluable as a storehouse of facts and arguments in a 
controversy which will surely revive on occasion. 

The booklet by Father C. Clump, S.J., part of which has already 
appeared in The New Review (Calcutta), gives in handy shape a 
criticism of Marxism which should banish any lingering doubts 
as to its compatibility with the Christian view of life. It is firstly 
a philosophical discussion of Marx’s adaptation of Hegel’s Dia- 
lectic and then of his own economic Determinism, and gives the 
student a sound basis for criticism of one of the master-errors of 
human thought which has perverted the minds of multitudes, not 
merely breaking up the unity of Christendom as Luther did, but 
tending to abolish Christianity itself. Study circles will be glad 
of this handy exposition. 

In C.I.0.: Promise or Menace? an American Communist organi- 
zation called the ‘‘Industrial Union Party,’’ publishes at 5 cents 
a violent attack upon Mr. John L. Lewis, leader of the ‘‘Com- 
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mittee for Industrial Organization’’ in the States, a labour as- 
sociation outside the ranks of the older American Federation of 
Labour. Catholic opinion in America is divided regarding the 
methods employed by Mr. Lewis, and, having in view the anti- 
Christian standpoint of the critics in this pamphlet, they will not 
get any clear guidance about the question proposed in its title. 
We still await a clear and definite pronouncement from those en- 
titled to speak for the Church there on this tangled question. 
].K. 


2—THE PRAYER OF A BISHOP * 


HE first volume of Dr. Prohdszka’s meditations was pub- 

lished in English some seven years ago. It has now been 
refashioned and issued with a second and a third. They are only 
three of the author’s twenty-five publications, and indeed writing 
canalized but a small portion of his energy. Consecrated by Pius 
X in the Sistine Chapel and sent to the poor diocese of Székes- 
fehérvar, he rapidly became one of the great figures in the Hun- 
garian Church. To him more than to any other, asserts Father 
Martindale in an appreciative foreword, is to be attributed the re- 
awakening of Hungarian spiritual culture. In his middle years 
he was famous as lecturer and preacher and seminary director; 
even as a Bishop he constantly gave retreats and would spend long 
hours in the confessional. And with this apostolic zeal went hand- 
in-hand his work among the poor and a Franciscan charity. The 
end of the War, which brought him to his sixties (he was born 
in 1858), appeared to redouble his strength and more clearly than 
before he stood out as social worker and reformer, was forced to 
enter Parliament, and narrowly escaped positions of the highest 
importance in political life. 

This is not the aspect of a worthy Christian life which is re- 
vealed in these volumes of meditations. They are the jottings 
prompted by long and familiar consideration of the life and teach- 
ing of Our Lord. We are informed (though not by himself) that 
he spent two hours daily in prayer before beginning his heavy 
work, that he insisted that ‘‘independent regular meditation’’ was 
necessary for all who aspired to the priesthood, and further that 
he succeeded in promoting this throughout his diocese. The medi- 
tations he has left are short and concentrated; they may be read, 
a few at a time; but they are meant to serve as matter and 
stimulus for further thought and prayer. They are written simply 
and without trace of literary elaboration; but through them there 
shines a deep knowledge of and reverence for the life of Christ, 


1 Meditations on the Gospels. By the Right Reverend Ottokar Prohdszka, 
Bishop of Székesfehérv4r. Translated by Margaret De Pal. London: Sheed 
& Ward. 3 vols. Pp. 230, 322, 282. Price, 7s. 6d. n. each. 1937. 
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a mature understanding of the problems of human existence and 
a readiness to take men as they are and to develop and elevate 
them. There are passages which reveal his love of nature and his 
native land as when he contemplates that land at the moment of 
the first Christmas—the sunset was reflected in the rivers as they 
moved, and the mountains stared impassively into the dusk; 
strings of wild duck flew over the hills, the Roman legionaries 
watered their horses before going to their rest and the barbaric 
camp fires were being kindled. He is an optimist: his great lesson 
is one of supernatural peace and joy: this allows him to approach 
his faith with reverent familiarity and with familiar reverence ; he 
has something ef the ‘‘dread and the homeliness of God.’’ But 
it does not cause him to dismiss too lightly the difficulties and 
sufferings that men experience and in which they may well turn 
to him for help. 

His thought is Catholic as is the Church he served so long. 
‘‘The Church is as universal as sunshine and truth, and Christ’s 
love, and the benefits which He has bestowed upon us... It is 
senseless to ask whether we primarily belong to the national or to 
the religious group. The insignificant disputes centring around 
questions of nationality must not be carried into the sanctuary.’ 
But throughout, his purpose is to stimulate the interior life, to 
make men understand their true worth and awaken the life of 
Christ within themselves. And after some excellent advice on 
prayer, which has a true Ignatian ring, he concludes his introduc- 
tion with the envoi ‘‘And so this book is sent out into the world to 
help souls in the great tasks of the inner life. God grant it 
success.”’ 

Success these volumes certainly deserve to have. There are 
some minor blemishes, a misprint or two and an occasional inapt 
rendering. But to those who have to translate from a tongue 
which contains words like the Bishop’s own see of Seékesfehérvar, 
some latitude must surely be granted. They are not books for 
casual reading, but concentrated food that needs slow mastication. 
Taken, however, for what they are and what they profess to be, 
they are simple and yet profound, varied and still with one supreme 
aim, rich and strong and inspiring. 

J.M. 


3—AN OLD SPIRITUAL CLASSIC’ 


HIS important work is so organic in structure that its presen- 
tation in two volumes will be regretted by the student. It is 

a fine modern translation of the ‘‘De exterioris et interioris hominis 
1 Spiritual Life and Progress. By David of Augsburg. Translated by 


Dominic Devas, O.F.M. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 2 vols. 
Pp. xiv, 150; v, 212. With Index and Introduction. Price, 6s. each. 
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Compositione’’ of David of Augsburg, a Franciscan, who, born 
early in the thirteenth century, died in 1272. His life was taken 
up with the guidance of novices, apostolic work and writing. The 
Latin original was evidently popular in the Middle Ages, for there 
are extant about 360 codices of it. Naturally, as the translator 
reminds us, there is no mention in it of many devotional practices 
with which we are now familiar, but which then did not exist. 

The first of the books into which the treatise is divided deals with 
all that is necessary to bring external deportment into harmony 
with the Christian ideal, the second concerns the training of the 
soul (the purgative way), whilst the third treats of the higher 
flights. 

The advice given to novices throughout is strikingly modern. 
The details of what to avoid and what to aim at are expounded 
in every noviceship to-day, although doubtless the Franciscan 
would find them most familiar. His illustrations are homely yet 
vivid. He says, for instance—‘‘Do not be forever retailing every 
tiny piece of information that comes to your knowledge. That 
would be to resemble an uncorked bottle—turn it up and every- 
thing comes out at once and is scattered to the ground.’’ Again: 
‘Speak quietly, be modest in your manner, but always cheerful, 
and cling so tenaciously to truth that your word may be as good 
as your oath . . . do not affect the grand manner in your words 
and behaviour.’’ 

The author’s rules for community life must have made his 
novices very happy, for they breathe the fragrance of humility, 
toleration and charity. How excellent his four points for be- 
ginners: not to fall away from that resolute good which was 
theirs when they came to the Order, not to imitate the tepid, not 
to judge hastily, not to be cast down by temptations. 

We may perhaps find it strange that Father David mentions (in 
the third Book) as the chief temptations likely to assail a novice, 
those against Faith, those against Hope, temptation to blasphemy 
and finally to suicide, but here he is evidently enumerating the 
suggestions of the devil which vary with time and temperament, 
and have to-day been changed for something more subtle, both 
within and outside convent walls. He wisely insists on humility 
as the necessary foundation of all virtue and is equally practical 
in his discussion of prayer, whether vocal, mental or mystical. It 
is interesting to note how consistent is the tradition of the Church 
in this matter. The very terminology remains unchanged. Thus 
in describing the highest perfection to which a soul can attain, viz., 
to be so united to God that the soul loses its sense of separate 
identity and God alone occupies the understanding and fills the 
imagination and all the affection, he agrees that, after the first 
stages of contemplation accessible to all, the rest—‘‘ecstasy,”’ 
‘‘inebriation of spirit,’’ ‘‘spiritual exaltation,’’ ‘‘liquefaction’’ and 
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‘visions and revelation’’—lies at the disposition of God. Here, 
then, in this ancient treasure-house may be found things old and 
new—old because founded on the Gospel, new because always 
applicable to the varieties of growth and development. The reader 
will do well to go slowly through the book so as to assimilate 
better its essential wisdom. There are not a few repetitions due 
to the fact that Father David did not put it into final shape, yet 
Father Devas was well-advised to translate the work as it stood. 
His own editing has made it very readable, and we hope that it 
may be widely read. ne 


4—UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS * 


E have learnt to look to the University of Milan for sound 

and useful work in the application of the principles of the 
philosophia perennis to modern philosophical problems, and for a 
sympathetic and appreciative treatment of the great figures 
of the history of philosophy, combined with a loyal adherence to 
the scholastic system. Thus, even as the University celebrated 
the centenary of Hegel’s death and the third centenary of Spinoza’s 
birth by the publication of two commemorative volumes, so the 
philosophical faculty of the University has marked the third cen- 
tenary of the ‘‘Discourse on Method,’’ by the publication of a fine 
volume on the significance of the Cartesian system. 

Among the contributors are such well-known writers and 
thinkers as Dr. Rudolf Allers (Bemerkungen zur Anthropologie 
und Willenslehre des Descartes), Maurice Blondel (La clef de 
vofite du systéme cartésien), Charles Boyer, S.J., Jacques 
Chevalier, R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Martin Grabmann, 
Bernhard Jansen, S.J., Régis Jolivet, Francesco Olgiati, and 
others. The preface is by Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., 
Rector of the University. 

To students of modern scholastic thought the work of Professor 
Olgiati needs no recommendation. And those who are interested 
in the above-mentioned symposium will find his book on the 
philosophy of Descartes an exhaustive and very fair treatment of 
a philosopher who influenced not only his own school in the 

1(1) Cartesio nel terzo centenario del ‘‘ Discorso del Metodo.”” By Various 
Authors. Pp. xii, 808. Price, 50.001. (2) La Filosofia di Descartes. By Fran- 
cesco Olgiati. Pp. xvi, 577. Price, 40.00 1. (3) La Filosofia della Religione e il 
Problema della Vita. By Umberto A. Padovani. Pp. ix, 263. Price, 25.00 1. 


(4) La Giurisdizione Ecclesiastica nel Diritto Italiano. By Orio Giacchi. Pp. 
xix, 380. Price, 25.00 1. All published at Milan by the Society ‘‘Vita e 
Pensiero.”’ 

(5) Public Funds for Church and Private Schools. By Rev. R. J. Gabel, 
A.M., S.T.D. Pp. xiv, 858. (6) Poor-Relief in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Rev. C. R. Steinbicker, S.T.L. Pp. xxxi, 272. (7) Lawlessness, Law and 
Sanction. By Miriam T. Rooney, LL.B. Pp. 176. All published by Catholic 
University of Washington. 
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narrower sense but all who came after him. (It is well known 
that until the Leonine revival of scholasticism the teaching of 
philosophy in Catholic seminaries was largely dominated by the 
Cartesian system.) In considering the history of philosophy it is 
fatal to treat a great thinker from a partial standpoint, in refer- 
ence to some one facet of his teaching—and that not an essential 
one—and Professor Olgiati, who considers Descartes principally 
in relation to his concept of reality, is far from succumbing to 
this danger. 

In his work on the philosophy of religion Professor Umberto 
Padovani considers a subject of study which is peculiarly modern. 
Not in the sense that a rational justification of religion was never 
possible before modern times, but for this reason, that it is in 
comparatively modern times that the attempt has been made to 
dissolve religion by philosophy, or, more particularly, to resolve 
religion into philosophy. This tendency has its root in an im- 
manentist and idealist concept of reality ; and where this tendency 
appears in its most developed form—as in Hegel—there also 
appears the most resolute attempt, not to deny and contradict 
religion, but to resolve it into something merely rational. Re- 
ligion is conceived as a stage in a development, the term of which 
is a logically perfect synthesis, in which duality is suppressed or 
rather overcome and transcended in a complete realization of 
idealistic immanence. 

Now Christianity is a supernatural religion and we cannot 
rationalize the supernatural, but Christianity is, nevertheless, a 
rationabile obsequium ; hence the possibility of a rational justifica- 
tion of religion in itself. Moreover, it is particularly in relation 
to Christianity considered as religion, i.e., prescinding from revela- 
tion and the supernatural, that such a justification—in other words 
a philosophy of religion—is required; though Greek philosophy 
might have been capable of providing a philosophy of religion, 
the positive content of Greek religion was far too inadequate and 
fanciful to call for any such justification by reason, Moreover, 
the history of religion up to our own times, and the completer 
(reflective) knowledge that is possible to us of what religion is, 
greatly facilitates the development of a philosophy of religion. 
The knowledge of religion afforded by the existence and history 
of Christianity, preserves us from the danger of falling into the 
theological errors of Aristotle, while on the other hand, this same 
knowledge, coupled with a firm possession of sound philosophical 
principles, saves us from running ashore on the rocks and sand- 
banks of immanentism, positivism, et hoc genus omne. It may 
sound at first somewhat paradoxical, but it is none the less true 
that a sane philosophy of religion can best be conceived and 
thought out by the intellect that has already given its adherence 
to the Christian belief. 
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Those whose tastes lead them to the study of ecclesiastical law 
and jurisdiction may find matter to interest them in Orio Giacchi’s 
volume on Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in Italian Law. The author 
deals particularly with ecclesiastical jurisdiction in regard to 
marriage, and the relation between ecclesiastical and civil juris- 
diction. As the title indicates, the author’s main concern is with 
the law of his own country. 


The Catholic University of America, at Washington, publishes a 
considerable number of valuable dissertations which have been 
submitted in fulfilment or partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor in various faculties. 

Thus, in 1937, Dr. Gabel has published a dissertation on Public 
Funds for Church and Private Schools, which is of interest in 
view of the apparent present trend of American policy ‘‘back to 
the early American tradition of public recognition of schools under 
private or religious auspices.’’ As the author says: ‘‘A history 
of American education with the emphasis upon the church and 
the private school is unique.”’ 

Of somewhat wider interest is the dissertation of Dr. Stein- 
bicker on Poor-Relief in the Sixteenth. Century. The author con- 
siders Catholic Poor-Relief Reform in the sixteenth century, 
Protestant Poor-Relief Reform after 1520, and Catholic Conciliar 
Poor-Relief Reform ; and his investigations cover a wide sphere, 
including England, Germany, Italy, France and Spain. His con- 
clusion is that ‘‘secularized poor-relief was not as effective in 
relieving the poor during this period as was the reformed ecclesi- 
astical system of relief.’’ 

In Lawlessness, Law and Sanction, Dr. Miriam Rooney com- 
bines the history of law with the history of philosophy, and shows 
that ‘‘the Scholastic doctrine contains sound principles which ful- 
fil adequately recognized needs of the modern legal order.’’ The 
problem of lawlessness cannot be settled without reference to the 
dicta of philosophy. 

F.C.C. 








SHORT NOTICES 
MorRAL. 


HERE is unusual earnestness carrying conviction in The 
Good Master, by the late Dr. J. Klug, translated from the 
German by Sister Agnes Rita (Coldwell: 4s.). The author concen- 
trates on the figure of Christ, follows Him mainly in His interpre- 
tation of Himself, from time to time converses with Him on the 
way. The central theme is the Kingdom of God, its coming, its de- 
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velopment, its significance ; afterwards the rival kingdom is studied 
in studying the Tempter and Christ’s dealing with him. All this is 
built upon the Gospels themselves, special scenes or passages pro- 
viding the author with his theme. The book concludes with five 
chapters on ‘‘The Man of Worth,’’ which would be excellent 
reading for a study circle of Catholic Action. 


BIBLICAL. 


The increasing interest taken alike in Holy Scripture and in 
the Liturgy has turned the attention of Catholics more than ever 
upon the psalms. In The Psalms and the Canticles of the Divine 
Office, by Father George O’Neill, S.J., of Corpus Christi College, 
Melbourne, Australia (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
U.S.A. : London, George Coldwell : 12s. 6d.), they will find much 
to help them. They are offered ‘‘a new English translation based 
selectively on the Hebrew, Greek and Vulgate texts, with intro- 
duction and notes.’’ The introduction is sufficient for its purpose, 
the translation readable, the printing and general get-up good. 
The book should certainly promote devotion, and a better under- 
standing of the Psalter. For ourselves we must confess that we 
have no great liking for a version ‘‘based selectively’’ on three 
different texts ; we cannot discuss it in detail, but we do not find 
in it any single clear principle of textual criticism. Nor can we 
agree, without much qualification, with the statement that the 
Council of Trent accepted the Vulgate, in a matter of religious 
teaching or in religious discussion, ‘‘as the word of God’’ (p. 12). 
This is to exaggerate the sense of its words; the Acts of the 
Council only show that it accepted the Vulgate as being theo- 
logically safe. 


APOLOGETIC. 


In Does God Matter for Me (Rich & Cowan: 3s. 6d. n.), Father 
Martindale gives a clear, matter of fact, ‘‘practical’’ exposition 
of the existence and attributes of God on the plane of Natural 
Religion. The several chapters deal with man’s certainties as to 
God, God the Absolute, the Rescuer, the infinitely powerful, wise 
and good, God and Society, Prayer. The appeal of the book is 
to those who are not very interested in God, to those who have 4 
rudimentary belief in God or to those who want to make the 
world atheist. The author wishes to urge the momentous conse- 
quences of belief in God rather than to provide a constructive 
philosophy. In the third chapter he succeeds in making the 
philosophical arguments for God’s existence clear and cogent. 
Indeed this chapter might very well be read first. The conclusion 
of the book is that we must know and love God so as to be peace- 
ful and happy; without God, everything is without hope. The 
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matter is everywhere illustrated by ‘‘modern instances’’ drawn 
from a wide and varied experience. 

Australia, like the United States, has a ‘‘Catholic Hour’’ on the 
Radio, one fruit of which is an excellent apologetic work—Plain 
Talks on the Catholic Religion (B.O. & W. : 5s.), broadcast from 
Melbourne by Father H. A. Johnston, S.J., Rector of Corpus 
Christi Seminary. The work is a complete exposition of the foun- 
dation of the Catholic Religion ; very clear, logical and pleasant in 
style. The twenty chapters, addressed to believers in God, de- 
velop all the logical and historical consequences of that belief and 
serve as an excellent handbook for Catholic Evidence speakers 
and for courses of sermons. As truth shines clearer when con- 
trasted with error, Father Johnston finds frequent occasion to 
compare the dogmatic certainty of the Catholic Church with the 
vague and varying opinions of the sects. 


HoMILETICc. 


A former volume of instructive discourses, The Commandments 
in Sermons, by Father Clement Crock, met with a very hearty 
welcome. A second volume, Grace and the Sacraments (Herder : 
12s.), is certainly not inferior to its predecessor; probably most 
priests and teachers will find it even better. One is struck by 
the observant eye of the author, hitting on details which are easily 
passed over, and yet, when mentioned, obviously of the greatest 
interest and importance. Often these details are brought home 
by experiences of the author himself, or by other telling illustra- 
tions; he never fails in humour, he makes the plainest truth a 
coloured thing. The whole book is good; the Holy Eucharist, 
including the Liturgy of the Mass, occupies a very large section 
and is excellent, both dogmatically and as a guide to the Blessed 
Sacrament and the spiritual life. Indeed this blending of the 
two is not the least attractive feature of the whole volume. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The last of the late Mr. Algar Thorold’s valuable translations, 
Comfort in Ordeals, A Continuation of the Spiritual Letters of 
Pére J. P. de Caussade, S.J. (B.O. & W. : 5s.), is the third of the 
series of Caussade’s letters, and bears upon the same topic. In 
this series Caussade shows himself, if anything, even more human 
and childlike than before; he understands the suffering of some 
spiritual souls which to others sometimes seems petty, and on 
that account reconstitutes the many ‘‘ordeals’’ which beset 
ordinary people as well as those more advanced. In all these 
letters there is the same gift of clarifying thought amounting to 
genius, which is to be found in the former volumes. 

One cannot but admire the dignity of style in which Father 
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Terence L. Connolly, S.J. has translated St. Bernard’s treatise 
‘*De diligendo Deo,’’ published under the title St. Bernard on the 
Love of God (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d.). Following the treatise, done 
into equally beautiful prose is a series of selections from St. 
Bernard’s ‘‘Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles,’’ which makes 
a fitting accompaniment to the treatise, almost as the first Epistle 
of St. John is to his Gospel. The selections are the same as those 
published by Coventry Patmore. Readers will find of special 
interest the Notes at the end of this volume. They link up St. 
Bernard with St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, St. 
John of the Cross, St. Theresa and other authors. 

We have received an entrancing book for children About Jesus 
(Longmans: 3s. 6d.), by M.M., illustrated by that delightful 
artist Robin. The pictures opposite each page of this simply- 
written little book are sensitive in feeling and execution and have 
a grave dignity which is quite beautiful. Those in colour are 
especially attractive, and a more charming Christmas present for 
children it would be hard to imagine. 

A booklet called Scenes from the Life of Our Lord (B.O. & W.: 
1s. 6d.) will also delight children, for whom it is written. Each pic- 
ture in colour is accompanied on the opposite page by a short text 
adapted from Scripture. The book is the first of a helpful series, 
has a preface by Archbishop Goodier, and is compiled by a nun of 
the Assumption. The illustrations are by E. Watson. 

L’Evangile Eucharistique (Marietti, Turin: 5.00 fr.) is a French 
version of a devotional work first issued in Italian some years ago 
by Father L. Thomas Regattieri, O.P.T. It contains thoughts 
and prayers for twelve hours of adoration in presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament and each hour is subdivided into four sections 
associated with the four general ends of prayer. It is a simple 
devotional volume composed with evident fervour and attractive 
by its clear and familiar manner of speech. 

Professor Marcel Légaut has contributed a volume with the 
title La Condition Chrétienne to the third series of ‘‘La Vie Chré- 
tienne,’’ published by Bernard Grasset in Paris. A sub-title 
adds the words ‘‘in face of the beliefs and the crises of modern 
times.’’ The book contains a number of short meditations chiefly 
on the Gospel parables and on some few of the scenes of Our 
Lord’s life. The author’s purpose is to strengthen the faith and 
spiritual outlook of the Catholic. For a work which is intended 
to be read through, there are possibly too many lapses (should one 
say ‘‘jumps’’?) into direct prayer. 


HISTORICAL. 
In Blessed Agnellus and the English Grey Friars, by Father 
Gilbert, O.S.F.C. (B.O. & W.: 5s.), we have an impression of the 
first coming of the sons of St. Francis to England, seven centuries 
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ago. We are told all that is known of Blessed Agnellus, who 
brought them; of their first settlements, especially in Oxford; 
of the first English novices ; of some of their work in learning and 
in the ministry. The book concludes with the story of the modern 
revival. Small and unpretentious though it be, the work gives 
proof of much careful research, done by a skilful hand. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


In Five Saints of France, by J. M. Flood (Ouseley: 3s. 6d.)— 
studies of St. Louis, St. Joan of Arc, St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Vincent de Paul, St. Hugh of Lincoln—the author seems to have 
aimed chiefly at showing how singularly united patriotism and 
sanctity can be. Naturally this is most manifest in the first two 
lives, where the author has allowed the simple narrative to pro- 
duce its own effect; in the second two it is seen how close akin 
are the love of men and the love of God; which is only another 
way of proving the same thesis. St. Hugh seems to stand in a 
category apart; he so loved God as to live for Him alone in 
seclusion, yet he so loved men as to leave his seclusion, and even 
his native land, for their sakes. The lesson is well taught, and 
in a pleasing way. 

The life of another holy soul, born as lately as 1894, is 
described in A Life of Light, Sister Mary Bonaventure, School 
Sister of Notre Dame, by a Religious of the same Congregation 
(Coldwell: 6s.). It is the story of a strong-willed child, who 
needed much determination to make her what she became, so told 
that we may watch the process of transformation. But that done, 
Sister Mary Bonaventure is remarkable as one who put into prac- 
tice De Montfort’s method of perfect devotion to Our Lady, that 
‘slavery’? which Blessed Grignon preached as the surest way of 
knowing her Son. To what heights this led Sister Bonaventure, 
of union in prayer and its various experiences, is described by 
quotations from her own journals. The author writes with en- 
thusiastic love of her subject, giving her book a certain unction 
which the practical-minded may find a little tedious; still even 
they will recognize that Sister Mary Bonaventure has much to 
teach them. 

In Jeunes Filles de France (Editions Spes: 5.00 fr.) the well- 
known writer ‘‘Jean Balde’’ has brought together studies of 
heroines as varied as Eugénie de Guerin, Bernadette, Thérése de 
Lisieux, Louise de Bethymés, one of the heroines of the Great 
War, and Héléne Boucher, the aviator. The purpose is to show 
French Catholic heroism in varied fields, at once a matter of 
national thanksgiving and an encouragement to the rising genera- 
tion. 

As God prepared the Western world for Christianity by watering 
it with the blood of martyrs, so, it would seem, He is preparing 
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the world in the East. In Du Sang Chrétien sur le Flauve Jaune 
(Editions Spes: 9.00 fr.), Father Pierre-Xavier Mertens, S.J., has 
collected the Acts of many of the thousands of martyrs who died 
for the Faith in the Boxer rising of thirty-seven years ago. He 
has told their story simply, as the evidence has been given to him; 
preparing the way, he hopes, for the beatification of these heroic 
men, women and children. Almost the only addition or comment 
of his own has been to parallel the martyrdoms of some of those 
whom we honour on the altar with the martyrdoms of his beloved 
Chinese Christians. The book, therefore, is written with almost 
no emotion, keeping to the facts; but it provides endless illustra- 
tions for those who would wish to stir in their audience the love 
of the missions. 

The author of a new study of St. Vincent de Paul, M. Armand 
Praviel, is proud of his hero as a Gascon; hence the title of his 
book, Monsieur Vincent, Saint de Gascogne (Bonne Presse: 
10.00 fr.). This gives a special colour to the whole work, pro- 
viding a background, letting us see the Gascon characteristics 
brought to their perfection. These are kept prominently before 
the reader, not without some emphasis, even to the risk of exag- 
geration; for all that the book is vividly written, objective and 
without great emotion, and nothing of importance is omitted in 
this wonderfully crowded life. Not least the author dwells upon 
the missionary work of St. Vincent, often easily passed over. 


ART. 

It is a relief to find both author and publisher allowing from 
the first that in Mark Symons (Sheed & Ward : 5s.) Miss Stephanie 
Wines has described an eccentric, even if a remarkable and holy, 
character. Eccentricity, it is true, often goes with genius; never- 
theless, eccentricity is not genius, nor is it good criticism to con- 
found the two. Often to understand an eccentric genius it is 
necessary to have known him; without that knowledge one may 
be liable to go to the opposite extreme, and pronounce eccentricity 
merely bad. Miss Wines has written her study, it would seem, 
with this in mind. She shows us the essential goodness of Symons, 
sincere and in earnest ; in this light she would have us study his 
art, and see in it the author’s astonishing sincerity and earnest- 
ness. To understand her meaning, we would recommend the 
reader to begin with the artist’s remarkable ‘‘Sedes Sapientiae.”’ 


FICTION. 

Using as her main mouthpiece a broad-minded and cultured 
English agnostic whose most esteemed friend is an unworldly and 
saintly French Abbé, Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, in Act of God 
(Heinemann: 7s. 6d.), ventilates her views on the Church and the 
sects, and religion generally, making the interest of the story 
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. revolve around the invention and exposure of a bogus apparition 


of Our Lady in a Mediterranean coastal town, and weakening that 
interest for the well-instructed by making the local Bishop know- 
ingly acquiesce in the fraud and the holy Abbé practically despair 
of the Faith. Much shrewd and cynical writing and an easy 
tolerance of a worldly standard of morals do nothing to repair 
this radical falsity of conception. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A discussion taken from The Spectator and called Communism 
and Christianity is edited by H. Wilson Harris (Blackwell: 
2s. 6d.). It is useful as showing the reaction of various forms 
of Christianity to the foe of all supernatural belief. For the 
Catholic, of course, there can be no question about the antagonism 
between Christianity and Communism. He knows his Faith to 
be unchanging and complete. The suggestion that the future 
lies with some sort of Communist-Christianity, a new faith, only 
shocks him, because for him ‘‘Communism’’ means not a theory 
or a faith, but the world-force which openly declares itself the 
enemy of the God of Christianity. But it is good for a Catholic 
to learn from a symposium such as this that there are prominent 
men of recognized ability for whom the issue is not so clear cut, 
for thus he will at least learn that the fight against Communism 
is being waged on many fronts. 

An interesting comparison between the Malay-Polynesian group 
of languages, especially that of the New Hebrides, and the Indo- 
European is contained in Curiosités Linguistiques, by Mgr. V. 
Douceré (Emmanuel Vitte: 12.00 fr.). The writer modestly dis- 
claims pretension to learning, but has all his life been captivated 
by philology, has studied the languages of Oceania for fifty years 
(forty spent in the New Hebrides!) and, after digesting Codring- 
ton’s important works, he has ventured to suggest new lines of 
thought. These he offers for development by specialists, who will 
be the first to recognize the value of his pioneer work. 


MINorR PUBLICATIONS. 


The reasons why the faithful of the Western Church should 
study the Eastern liturgies and the directions of the Holy See in 
this matter are reviewed in The Study of the Eastern Liturgies 
(C.T.S. : ad.) by the Very Rev. Mgr. M. T. Barton. The author 
has succeeded admirably in speaking of this subject without im- 
plying that either of the two great families of liturgy, the Western 
and Eastern, is ‘‘superior’’ to the other. This balanced and truly 
Catholic view should be shared by all. A very useful bibliography 
is given. Other C.T.S. 2d. pamphlets include the story of St. 
Edward the Confessor, told by Miss Enid Dinnis in her own 
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charming style. The pamphlet should help to increase devotion 
to our great Catholic saint, whose feast falls on October 13th, and 
to whose shrine in our alienated Westminster Abbey—‘‘that of a 
king whose goodness made him great’’—Catholics make yearly 
pilgrimage. The Rev. T. O’Donoghue contributes the life of 
St. Wilfrid to the series. The date of the Saint’s feast is put 
prominently on the cover—an excellent idea. In the fiction series 
Mr. T. W. C. Curd has written A Hand at Cards, an entertaining 
story which is good and honest propaganda, turning on the com- 
mon claim to continuity often displayed in Protestant churches, 
The Rev. L. Dalton, M.S.C., has written a very good little book 
of apologetics called Think Upon This! (published by ‘‘The 
Annals of Our Lady,’’ at 3d.). It embodies the main ideas 
preached in a mission, builds up the Faith logically and clearly 
from the Existence of God, and by its vivid and arresting style 
should be very helpful to non-Catholics as well. 

We are very glad to recommend again this year the Christmas 
Cards which Mr. Edward Westbrook, St. Benet’s, Westgate-on- 
Sea, has sent us. They are charming hand-cut line-blocks, and 
comprise a set of nine subjects of pictures connected with the 
Nativity. We wish all Catholics would make a point of buying 
only Christian Christmas cards, for the deplorable custom of 
sending greeting cards for the greatest Christian feast which 
would be perfectly appropriate for a pagan festival seems, alas! to 
be growing rather than diminishing. Mr. Westbrook provides 
cards which have a dignified beauty at the most reasonable price 
of 2d. each with envelopes, and we hope his set of nine cards will 
have a wide sale. Charming bookmarkers in the same style are 
also available. 

An imaginary scene from the life of Blessed Oliver Plunkett is 
contained in Golden Priest, by Aodh de Blacam (M. H. Gill, 
Dublin : 1s.), which is pleasingly written and should help to inspire 
devotion to the great Irish martyr. 

The Catholic Mind for September 8th contains Father H. 
Ledit’s informative address on Communism—The Reign of Christ 
and the Present Crisis, delivered at the Posen Congress, as well 
as another very thoughtful paper—God’s Providence and Man’s 
Improvidence, by Joseph Clayton, showing how earth could be 
made much happier if only man would obey his Maker. 

Lest the treasures of divine wisdom contained in the voluminous 
writings of St. Francis of Sales should be neglected by Catholics 
carried away by the haste and bustle of the age, Father R. Steuart, 
in a Method of Prayer according to the Mind of St. Francis 
(Ouseley : 1s. 6d.), has made a digest of the Saint’s teaching on 
that subject, which retains all his simplicity and reasonableness 
without the admixture of other subjects and the prolixity of treat- 
ment which tend to repel readers from his larger works. 
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“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


During the past month, in spite of the distraction of the holiday- 
season, many new helpers have joined the Forwarding Scheme, 
so that nearly all those who were deprived of their MontH by their 
benefactors’ deaths, always a sad possibility, have been re-sup- 
plied. Moreover, the holidays brought us many visitors of the 
kind which we are especially glad to greet—workers from the 
Mission Field, all deeply interested in THE Montu Mission Map— 
a representation of which is inserted in this issue. The Bishop 
of Ranchi, for instance, was most appreciative and begged us to 
find, as soon as possible, generous readers, to supply three priests 
of his, working in specially lonely outposts. One, who has to 
live in a small hut in a native State where no Catholic building 
is allowed, has no library, nor, indeed any reading matter at all. 
Another Father home from Japan made a special call to see us, 
and begged us to procure THE Month for a friend in that distant 
region. 

Again, a most touching letter comes from China. A house for 
missionaries to learn the language is being opened in Peiping, 
where sixty will be sheltered. The expenses for the most neces- 
sary accommodation are so heavy that literally nothing can be 
spent on general literature. ‘‘Would not some generous reader 
give a subscription for us to receive THE Mont, and thus benefit 
no less than sixty missionaries?’’ We believe that someone 
surely will. 


The contribution of FOREIGN STAMPS has been well main- 
tained. We appeal again for these, especially for COLONIAL 
CORONATION STAMPS, as from their sale we count on meeting 
our heavy postal expenses and on providing MoNnTH subscriptions 
for a certain number of missionaries. An increased supply of sale- 
able stamps would enable us to reduce the number of patiently- 
waiting applicants. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘ Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. Missionaries should notify 
the Secretary if their “ Months” do not arrive regularly, and both priests 
and forwarders should send us any changes in address at once. (Subscription 
from U.S.A., $3.50.) = 

FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly tin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless. 
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